■ CHAPTER VIII: THE PROLONGED BLOCKADE; 

REACTION ON TAIWAN AHD IN THE FIELD 

GRC PRESSURE ON WASHINGTON 

In contrast to public pressuras to reduce American 
.involvement, which continued to mount during September, 
the United States was confronted x^rith appeals ■ from the 
GRC for more American action. During the period of 
September 7 to October 6, the GRC, with U.S» military 
assistance and convoy support, gradually improved its 
capability to land supplies on Quemoy. While expressing 
gratification for the stepped-up U.S. military support, 
Chinese Nationalist officials continued to. press for 
greater U.S.involvement and for permission to bomb the 
mainland under current conditions. The pressure 
increased as the success of the convoy operations grew. 
GRC officials were uncertain about the U.S. response 
to an invasion of Quemoy and sought a firm private 
assurance and a public statement that the United States 
would defend the Offshore Islands. They pressed Smoot 
on the need for him to have the authority to authorize 
bombing the icainland by GRC or U.S. forces in the event 
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of an invasion attempt or bombing of Qusmoy. They 
accepted as inevitable the resumption of the Sino- 
American Ambassadorial talks but put pressure on the 
United States’ not to make any agreements at the meetings. 
In particular they made clear, both publicly and privately 
their opposition to a ceasefire arrangement which the 
United States was to seek to negotiate at Warsaw. GRC 
officials continued to hope that U.S. military action 
against Chinese Communist forces would become necessary. 
They sought to’ incr^ease the intensity of the crisis by 
misleading information on the supply situation on Quemoy, 
by threatening to bomb the mainland, and by provoking 
air battles. 

In public statements GERC officials expressed their 
impatience and their feeling that the war would have to 
be carried to the mainland. On September 7 the GRC Chief 
of Staff, General Wang Shu-ming, in a radio bro£ ast 
told the people in Fukien Province on the mainl- to 
evacuate areas near Chinese Communist military . -S to 
escape GRC retaliatory actions should the Chir. -as 
Communists try’to invade the Offskore Islands. Smoot 
had told General Wang in a meeting n September 6 that 
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the basic American position on action against the main¬ 
land had been conveyed orally by Ambassador Drumright 

* 

to Chiahg at meetings held on August 24 and 31. He 

summarized.United States views as being that in the 
event the Chinese Communists launched air attacks on 
Quemoy and Matsu and such attacks were met by GRC air¬ 
craft, the Government of the United States would 
consider that the GRC's inherent right of self-defense 
would include GRC air attacks on aircraft conducting such 
attacks and the right to pursue the Chinese Communist 
aircraft to their bases and attack these bases. Smoot, 
in reporting on this conversation, expressed his view 

that the GRC had shown admirable restraint under the 

1 

most dire circumstances. 

on Sep tenter 12, with only 441.6 tons having been 

landed, Druinrlght reported that if the Chinese Conmunist 

interdiction continued to be successful, GRC pressure on 

the United States to supply all the way to the ach and 

,, 2 

knock out the Chinese artillery wruld mount ru._-ly. 
Smoot conferred with GRC Defen. .inister Wang and Chiani 
Kai-shek. It was, agreed that 1 'use of the Chinese 


See pp• 147-148, and 209- 
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Cornmunist ability to. zero in on all of the beaches, it 
would be necessary to use mobile landing techniques. 

Chiang was reported to have been assured by the new plan, 
but he told Smoot that if the situation did not improve 
within a week, "quite drastic steps would have to be 
taken.On the same day, in a statement in Washington, 
the new GRC Ambassador to the United States, Dr. George 
K. C. Yeh, in reaction to what might take place at 
Warsaw, said his government would not agree under any 
circumstances to a ceasefire rn the Taiwan Straits. He 
said that his government would not agree to a political 
settlement involving the withdrawal of GRC troops from 
Quemoy or Matsu or their neutralization or demilitari¬ 
zation. He criticized as inadequate the Seventh Fleet 
convoy system and asserted that Chinese Communist attacks 
on Quemoy freed the GRC from the need to get United 
States consent to take offensive measures against the 
mainland.^ In a conversation with Dulles on September 13, 
Ambassador Yeh stated that Chiang Kai-shek was "annoyed" 
by the United States observance of the three-mile limit. . 
Yeh stated that Quemoy was GRC territory and that the 
GRC had invited the U nited ates in . He emphasized 





that the GRC was embarrassed by public references to an 
exchange of notes restricting GRC actions. He stated 
that the GRC was not satisfied with the convoys and 
wanted 8-inch howitzers included. Dulles, in reply, 
pointed out that many of America's allies and many 
neutrals were pressing for " appeaseme ^." He stressed 
that the United States xjsls isolated in world opinion on 
this issue and must take this into account. He assured 
Yeh, however, that 'there would be no appeasement or 
surrender.* Dulles asserted that it was fooUsh_£o_put 
so many tr oops on g xe Offsho ^ I slands and told Yeh t^ 
Eisenhower, was unhappy about this and felt that it was 
an extremely foolish and in fact an utterly mad ^^ l i ny . 
He. noted that Eisenhower was preoccupied by this aspect 
of the situation. Dulles asserted his personal belief 
^ that the GRC was not holding back on attempting to 

resupply Quemoy and that it was a question of experience. 
He made this statement in response to an inquiry by Yeh 
• into the charge that the GRC Navy was shirking and Yeh's 


"Dulles was asserting his genuine feelings here in 
saying that allied and neutral opinion had to be taken 
into account and that his assessment was that it was 
—Tossing fr*!* appease tfian t. 
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conaaent that the Array Coismander or. Quemoy had in fact 
wanted ships to torn back if attacked. 

In closing, Yeh noted that Chiang would always con- 
suit the United States but preferred not to have this 
stressed. Chiang had asked Yeh to tell Eisenhower and 
Dulles that he would do nothing foolish militarily. 
Dulles concluded by emphasizing that the United States 
could not act without the support of U.S. public opinion 
and to some extent, world opinion.^ 

Smoot reported on the 13th that while each convoy 
showed signs of improvement, the GRC had not yet demon¬ 
strated'an ability to overcome the blockade. He noted 
that the current daily requirement estimate of 696 tons 
could be drastically reduced.^ On the 15th, Smoot was 

able to report that he was optimistic because of the GRC 

8 

success in landing supplies on the 14th. 

On September 14 the GRC Foreign Minister told Drum- 
right on Taiwan that he was not worried about supplying 
Quemoy, but about the public criticism on Taiwan of 
continued failure of the convoy operation and GRC 
inaction in face of Chinese Communist artillery fire. 
Drumrigihb, in reporting this conversation, noted that he 



Press reports from Taipei on 


. 9 

shared this concern. 

September 14 indicated that pressure was being applied 
against the United States to escort all the way to 
Quemoy, but a U.S. spokesman on Taipei said that the 
shoal water around Quemoy would keep escorting 


destroyers three miles off shore even if the limit were 
removed.The same press report quoted the GRC 
Defense Minister as stating that 900-ton gunboats 
resembling the Soviet Ria4 type might have reached the 
Matsu area,^^ this move apparently being part of the 
can^jaign of the GRC to create the impression that a new 
crisis might be brewing in the Matsu area. 

On September 15, Chiang, in an interview with 
Stewart Alsop, stated that the convoy system was no 
solution.- He declared that if the blockade continued, 
the GRC would be forced to order its Air Force to attack 
Chinese Communist artillery. He reported that the 
United States had begged Chiang to wait and see and 


that Chiang had agreed, but that he might lose patience 
Chiang xv’as reported by Alsop to be disturbed by the 
. sli^t hint in the Eisenhower statement of September 6 


that some sort of deal with 
concerning the Offshore 


the Chinese Communists 
illus w..***^ 
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particular by press Interpretations of the Eisenhower 
comment. Chiang said that anyone who thought that Eisen¬ 
hower wanted neutralization or demilitarization of Quemoy 
and Matsu was guilty of a misinterpretation, and he implied 
that he would oppose any such arrangement.^^ 

On the next day. Premier Chen Cheng declared that if 
the Chinese Communists kept up the blockade, this would 
^ "“®an extending the war" to the mainland. 13 cheng was 

®'l^'“slng the GRC National Assembly, which, in a resolu- 
tion, called for "immediate and effective"’air attack by 
^ the United States and the GRC to stop the Chinese Commu- 

nist gun bombardment of Quemoy. 

On the 16th, a CIA telegram from Taipei warned that 
the GRC was threatening to bomb the mainland if the United 
States did not take over resupply operations. From the 
^ Chinese Nationalist point of view, the telegram indicated, 
U.S. resupply would at worst save the Islands and a^_hea£ 

^ -Chinese Communist war, which the GR C 
—estimate of this report was that Chiang would 
not carry out his bluff to bomb the mainland, but that 
relations with the United States would be badly strained 
if the blpckade continued. 
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On September 17 the GRC press was reported by an 
American correspondent to be reflecting anti-American 
themes clearly with official government sanction. T 
themes were: 


1. U. S. willingness to discuss .the Taiwan 
situation at Warsaw. 

2. ^ U. S. refusal to send escort destroyers within 
range of Chinese Communrst artillery. 

3. U. S. refusal to let GPjC warplanes take out 

16 

Chinese Communist artillery positions. 

On the same day, however, at Smoot's urging, the GRC 
appointed a single commander for all aspects of the re¬ 
supply operations. Smoot, who had been experiencing 
great difficulties because of the diffuse GRC chain of 

command, reported that the effectiveness of the convoy 

• . r ^ 17 r 

operations should improve in the near future. 

Also on the 17th in Washington, GRC Ambassador Yeh, 

in another public statement, said that the GRC was opposed 


o the U. S. effort to secure the "neutralization" of 
uemoy and Matsu by getting the Chinese Communists and 
he GRC to renounce the use of force.On September 19 
n yet another public statement, Ambassador Yeh said that 
.0 GKC should order air strikes cgain-st the Chinese 
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Comraunist guns opposite Quemoy as soon as it had enough 
planes for effective operations. For the first time he 
brought out in the open what was beginning to be discussed 
privately among U.S. officials, i.e., the possibility that.. 
GRC troops on Quemoy and Matsu should be thinned out if 
the crisis came to a halt and Yeh declared that the GRC 
would not think of thinning out its troops whatever the 

•JU 

U.S. pressure." Yeh also declared that the United States 

**19 

was not telling the GRC about the Warsax*/ talks. 

On September 19 a GRC spokesman in Taipei announced 
that the GRC would support discussion of the Taiwan Straits 
crisis in the UN only in connection with the charge versus 
the Soviet Union of aggression through aid to the Chinese 
Communists. A foreign ministry spokesman declared that the 
GRC was not prepared to make any concessions to the Chinese 
Communists to get a ceasefire. He declared that the GRC 

2i 

was.opposed to demilitarization or trusteeship for Taiwan. 

*As will be seen, the GRC later agreed to reduce its 
garrison on Quemoy. See pp. 539-543. 

**As will be indicated below, in fact the GRC was 
fulXy infoxmad both about the U.S. and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist positions at the V/arsaw talks, lilhat Yeh must have 
meant was simply that the GRC was not given a veto over 
U.S. actions at the Warsaw talks. See p. 444. 



At the same time Premier Chen Cheng in a conversa¬ 
tion with Admiral Smoot reported that the could not 
exercise restraint in the face of an indefinite bombard¬ 
ment because of the morale problem. Drumright, in report¬ 
ing the conversation, noted that Chen is a strong advocate 
of restraint and therefore that his statement should be 
taken very seriously. 

At the same time in Washington, Yeh was conferring 
with Deputy Undersecretary of State ^^urphy. Discussion 
was described in the State Department memorandum of con¬ 
versation as being conducted in a "friendly fashion," and 
Yeh was reported to be quite honest about the situation 

on Quemoy, including the existence there of good morale 

« 

and three or four months of supplies. He reported that 
civilian casualties had been very heavy--300 to date. He 
stated that while the GRC did not shoot at Amoy except for 
a few test shots, control of the Islands made possible the 
blockade of Amoy and had great psychological value. He 
declared that the crisis had been created by Khrushchev 

and Mao in China ijito^intemational 

^. 22 ■ 
meetings. 

On September 20 Chen Cheng met v/ith Drumright in a 
conversation similar to the one the previc ’S day with 
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Admiral Smoot. He reported that the problem of Quemoy 
was not supplies, which were adequate until the end of 
October, but the morale of the Quemoy defenders. He 
declared that the time had come to attack. He notec, 
however, that attacks on Chinese artillery emplacements 
were of doubtful’ value, and that the bast tactic "was to 
destroy Chinese communications and a irfi^ ds. Ha statea 
that the GRC wanted full U.S. logistical support for the 
operation and that the GSC would not withdraw from the 
Offshore Islands or accept a formal ceasefire or demili¬ 
tarization. Under Drumright’s questioning, Chen Cheng 
said that he was not then asking for formal U.S. concur¬ 
rence in an attack on the marnland and stated that tne 

23 

United States had one week to ten days to concur. 

Drumright on September 19 reported the GRC’s fear 


that the United States would buy peace at their expense. 
He stated that the GRC would oppose any formal agreements 
freezing the situation, and that they would not abandon 
the Offshore Islands. He stated his estimate that the 

Chinese Nationalist regime would collapse if the United 

..^ ...... ' . .-. 

States managed to force a withdrawal. 


Drumright's assessment -s that the GRC would take 


t iliatorv action in ti‘.'c three v.*c 


if the situation 
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did not change. He expressed a strong belief that the 
United States should defend its ally and itake no deal with 
the Chinese Conimunists. Drumright made the following 
reconunendations: 

1. Abandon Warsaw talks after feeling out the 

Chinese. Communists. 

2. -Condemn the Chinese Communists in the UN. 

3. Build up U. S. military forces in Taiwan. 

4. Release restraints on GRC and provide them 

with the necessary equipment and let it do the 

job of attec?)ting to reduce interdiction. The U.S. 

25 

should stay out if possible. 

On September 22, Vlashington received mixed reports 
on the GRC situation. On the one hand, Drumright reported 


that the GRC was experimenting with mobile landing craft 

26 

and with new methods for resupplying Quemoy, and 
Admiral Felt, after a meeting with the officials in the 
GRC Ministry of Defense, was r’-'e to report that they 
seemed calm and reassured. owever, in an earlier 

message, he declared that t id not believe that the GRC 
would tolerate artillery f much longer. He felt that 
the tinderbox was(^^ public c .ion on Taiwan^nd that the 
would ciLLack the main' by artille^r bombardment or 
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consoandd raid when the critical point was reached in 

regard to public attitudes. He urged the United States 

to escort all the way in, believing that the Chinese 

Conununists would not fire on U.S. ships, and that if they 

28 

did, they would be branded the aggressor. 

On September 22, Felt and General Kuter held a 
meeting with Chinese Nationalist Foreign Minister Yu to 
discuss the crisis. Kuter., in a later report of the con- 
versation, said that for three and one-half years Yu had 
held the view 'that Communist action in Quemoy would bring 
GRC bombing of the mainland followed by a Chinese Commu¬ 
nist bombardment of Taiwan and then U.S. involvement. 
However, on the 22d, Yu argued that the Chinese Communists 
would not retaliate because of the recent high-kill rate 
established by the GRC Air Force, and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist anxiety not to involve U.S. forces in open fighting. 

Yu concluded that the GRC should attack the mai nland and 
that the Chinese Communist re onse V7ould only be air-to- 

air combat. The Communists - - Id lose the air war by 

o 

attrition and give up.' How^.-r, Kuter expressed his doubts 


whether a few hundred GRC 
3,000 Chinese aircraft. Hr 
of tone as a devio’ 


_ U.S. aircraft could defeat 
.ater.wrote, "I attributed Yu's 
tap toward securing U.S. 
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• enGorsenent of the offensive eeployment of the CHIKA AIR 

FORCE G-.<J the ea rly Involv^ nt of the United States in 

actual fighting." Kuter reported that this wp the first 

time in three and one-half years he had interpreted Yu's 

29 

behavior as being devious. 

As the U.S. Government was moving, as we shall see, 
toward the firm belief in the ability of the corablned 
current operations to break the blockade, the Chinese 
Nationalists continued to press for stronger action and in 
particular 'emphasized the critical situation on the smaller 
islands.*^® On September 23, Chiang met with Smoot and 
Drumright and stressed the need to solve the resupply 
problem within two weeks. He particularly pointed to the 
difficult situation on Erh-tan and Ta-tan. He st..ted that 
' he considered these Islands part of the Quemoy complex, and 
that an assault on them would amount to an assault on 
Quemoy. He said that hi s interpretat ion of Eisenhower's 
\ speeches was that it would require U.S. defense against 
assaults against the Tan Islands. He declared that the 
GRC would defend these satellite islands and requested U.S. 


*The critical nature of 
confirmed by an American o... 
that the Tans had been she 

' , j not r.^ceived any suppl 
: ■ iilcacion and vjeapons 


the situation on the Tans was 
aer on Quemoy, who reported 
j daily since August 23 and 

There Viaa heavy uaiuage to 

crtilleo' 


r\ 
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air drops to supply them. Chiang predicted amphibious 
attacks on the Tans within two weeks and said they would 


be resisted, both directly and by retaliatory attacks 
against the mainland. He tried to discover what the United 
States would do if the Chinese Communist Air. Force attacked 


Quemoy- He again stressed the.morale problem. However, 

even at this time, reporting on. this conversation. Drum- 

right indicated that the situation seemed to be somewhat 
32 

eased. 

The Chinese Nationalists, perhaps recognizing that the 

American Government was coming to the conclusion that the 

resuDply operations were going to be successful, continued 

to press for increased U.S. participation before this 

become too obvious. Thus, on September 24, the Foreign 

Ministry requested that the United States participate 

further in the airlift tc -luemoy by flying transport planes 

to augment resupply and prove Quemoy morale. Drumright 

33 

replied on the- spot th approval was unlikely. 

On September 25 . -xas able to report definitely that 
the American positio_ mained that increased U.S. parti¬ 
cipation in an airli. :as not desirable. 

On September 2£ 2 Taiwan Defens - Commander reported 

r 

ihe oninese .st r^ni-St-ry 



was detenrJ-ned to get supplies to Ta-tan a-d Erh-tan, and 
if this failed, to bomb the mainland. He declared that 
the satellite islands would not be abandoned voluntarily, 
though the Minister of National Defense secretly believed 
that the small islands were indefensible. 

Smoot noted that in terms of the resupply of the 
aajor inlands, a military analysis did not show a serious 
situation. Quemoy had supplies for at least twenty days, 
and the Minister of National Defense has assured him that 
it would hot take action against the mainland without con¬ 
sulting the U.S. However, he noted that, if the GRC 
believed that the United States would enter the fight 
immediately to combat air reaction, they would assault the 
mainland at once. They hoped the United States would enter 
if the Chinese Communists initiated bombing of Quemoy, but 
th ey were not sure, and even if they were sure, they x^ere 
I desperately concerned that the n eed fo r approval by Eisen- 
[ho wer would p ose a fatal, delay. Smoot also noted that 
General Hu Lin, the Quemoy Defense Commander, could take 
more effective action in defense of Quemoy if he were 
assured that the United States xrculd oppose assault and 
hence did not have to husbanc his supply of ammunition. 
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However, Smoot concluded that he believed that he could 

35 

convince the GRC that resupply was the only solution. 

On September 28, at a meeting in V/ashington between 

Robertson and GRC Ambassador Yeh, Robertson stated that 

the United States could not possibly support defense of 

the Tans. Yeh agreed and said that he would recommend 

abandoning and blowing up these islands. Robertson's 

remark was apparently intended to be an off the record 

one since at the same time American military officials on 

Taiwan were operating under strict orders pot to inf orm GRC 

3 

officals that the United States w ouldTpo^ ) defend the Tans. 

On September 29 at his first press conference cince 
1955, Chiang assailed the misunderstanding of the crisis 
by the American people. He stated that the GRC was opposed 
to any negotiations with the Communists and that the GRC 

would not at this point bomb the mainland artillery posi- 

. 37 
tions. 

In a conversation between Ambassador Drumright and 
GRC Premier Chen Cheng on September 30, Drumright read to 
the Premier Washington's response to his proposal to bomb 
the mainland. Drumright stated that the Joint Chiefs 
believed that the Offshore Islands could be resupplied by 
.tv. lit methods and that it v^an essenticil Lo continue to 






exercise restraint. Cheng agreed that the resupply srtua- 

. • . 38 

tion was xmprovxng. 

On October 1 Drumright reported to Dulles that his 
press conference remarks of September 30 indicating a U.S. 
desire to negotiate* were causing uncertainty, uneasiness, 
unsettlement and fear in Taipei. The American Ambassador 
noted that the press was misinterpreting Dulles' remarks 
but that the GRC Government recognized that there Was no 
change in U.S. policy. Nonetheless Drumright emphasized 
that it was unfortunate that Dulles' remarks were misin- 

39 * 

terpreted. ' 

On October 2 Drumright vxas summoned by Chiang Kai-shek 
who stated that he "was- highly shocked" by press confer- 
ence statements by Eisenhower and Dulles, Whxch wxll be. 
discussed below, and which were widely interpreted both xn 
Washington and Taipei as representing a softening of the 
U.S. position. Chiang declared that remarks by Dulles had 
caused bewilderment on Quemoy, particularly those comments 
suggesting a. gradual withdrawal of forces from the Islands. 

*See below pp. 360-362. 

See below pp. 360-363. 





Chiang pointed out that he had tried to help U.S. opinion 
in his press conference by -declaring that the Offshore 
Islands would not be used as a springboard and that he 
would not ask the U.S. forces to defend the Offshore 

Islands. He declared to Drumright, however, that the ill- 

\ 

fated Marshall mission of 1946-47 was being resurrected in 
the minds of the Chinese people, and he asserted that the 
United States must declare a no-compromise principle. 

Chiang stated that he could go no further in public support 

of the U.S. position and declared that a withdrawal of a 

« 

small number of troops would have the same effect as with¬ 
drawing all of them and would be tantangunt to giving u p 
Taiwan. He declared that nothing would prevent his troops 
from remaining on Quemoy and that he expected Matsu soon to 
come under fire. 

Drumright, in his message to VJashir.gton, reporting the 

conversation, urged the avoidance of remarks suggesting the 

possibility of withdrawal or the infeasibility of defending 

, 40 

the islands, as hurting GRC morale. 

In the Chinese Nationalist official minutes of the 
meeting, made available to Drumright ar.forwarded to 
Washington, Chiang's unhappiness with Eisenhov;er's Newport 
T'ornar’k r»hoi.it "peaceful• means," which he declared suggested 




that the Chinese Communists could get Quemoy and Matsu by 
negotiation, was particularly cited as damaging to GRC 
morale. It was stated that the Dulles press conference 
had an even more serious effect on morale. The troops on 
Quemoy, according to the Nationalist summary, had pre¬ 
viously believed that U.S. Army forces would aid them if 
the Islands were attacked. Now nothing was said about this 
and the stress was on the reduction of the garrison. The 


GRC' summary noted that Chiang had stated that no external 
pressure nor any weapons inc luding a_t omic_boE^ could ever 
force the. Chinese Government to evacuate a single soldier 
from the Offshore Islands. The troops there would keep 
fighting until their last drop of blood was shed. It was 


reported that Druraright had assured Chiang--as he was 
instructed to do^^--that there was no change in U . policy 


Since the. Quemoy Isl 
was difficult to get to t: 
it should have been somev 
the Quemoy garrison was v 
statement, and perhaps i 
his report and the offic 
the question of how the 
, position focusing on ar 
learned of the Dulles p'. 
was made clear to.Araeri'. 
indicated that the Dulle 
broadcast by the GKC to v 


- -’3 were very isolate 
with supplies or a 
surprising to Druir. 
t by Dulles’ press 
.s. However, accor 
GRC record, he di 
-moy garrison in it 
.ery attacks on th 
5 conference. Hov. 
officials in a Cl 
ress conference 


:nd it 
.iition, 
at that 
ference 
g to both 
raise 
.solated 
iinland had 
is occurred 
.aport which 
been re¬ 


troops on the - oy garrison, 
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On September 23 a Navy memorandum listed the requests 
of the GRC to the United States, xvhich had not yet been 
gppj-Qved and which were to remain unfilled during the 
crisis: 

1 . U. S. statement to the effect that the defense 
of Quemoy and Matsu was inseparable from the defense 
of Taiwan, and that an attack on these islands.would 
bg 5 f£garded by the U.S. as a threat to Taiwan. 

2. U. S, assurance that the U.S. would insure 

communications with the Offshore Islands would be 
kept open and remain open. 's 

3. The treaty area be extended to the Offshore 

Islands. 

4. The U. S. provide the TDC with concrete instruc¬ 
tions on military operations and authorize him to 

• • . . 

make on-the-spot decisions utilizing U.S. forces. 


actually having the effect of causing the lowering of morale 
This incident provides strong indication that the GRC 
was trying to manipulate morale on Quemoy in order to get 
the United States to intervene before it was clear that the 
blockade could nbt be broken. Even in early October when 
it was already believed in VJashington that the blockade 
could be broken, the GRC resorted to he rather clumsy 
device of rebroadcasting this Dulles _.eech to Quemoy and 
then claiming that the speech which :y understood had 
been addressed to other audiences, pa hcularly American 
public opinion, had caused lovjering c ...orale on Quemoy. 
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•A report of the Tsiv/an ■ Defense Conninrid prepared in Decemnsr,. 

1958, evaluated GSC conduct during this period as follovjs: 

It is apparent.that during August and much of. 

I September, GRC officials-were strongly motivated 
1 by* their desire to involve the United States, and 
for this' reason they uniformly exaggerated the ^ 
ur°’ency-of support of the orf-snore island gc.j.risons. 
During the early part of Septarsber the GSo seemed 
' to recognize that they might be going too far, cH 
might even goad the U.S. into a-reduction of the 

support already given- . - - ^ ^ 

The GRC proved to be a loyai and steadfast 
ally They .lived up to every agreement and vjere 
careful not to take action that could invaiicate 
the mutual defense treaty. , 

One possible major, criticism concaCT.ed actions 

by the Minister of National Defense during initia- 
. stages, when he over-played the seriousness of tne. , 
situation. He expressed almost rrratronai panic 
that the CHICOMs intended to invade Kinmen [QuemoyJ. 
and eventually Taivf'an and that active U.S. parti- 
cination vzas essential or G2.C military ozxicers ^ 
would not’be able to contain the CAF from attacrcing 
coastal bases or taking other offensive action. He 
played un the critical situation of supplies on 
Kinmen.•[.^'emoyl , and particularly the cssperate 
plie-rt-of little Kinmen [ Quemoy 1, Erh-tan and _a-tan, 

: • out of all proportion. Tne Minister realized that 
the importair'issues were not military, and maoe 
constant-recuests on the U.S. military to inte^ene 
in an effort to bring about favorable political 
decisions. 

American officials, on Taix^an, however, did not at a.ny 
time during September or early October indicate to orricials 
in Washington their firm conviction that the GRC was not 
providing accurate reports on the recent ..upply situation. 
Thus the GRC evaluations, and their thr. : to extend, uhe 
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continued to be taken very seriously throughout the period 
of the artillery fire. By late September or very early 
October, officials in Washington were to become convinced 
that the blockade could be broken but they were still to 
fear a GRC attack against the mainland before the crisis 

could be brought to a halt. 


^RICA N OPERATIONS IN THK VTT?Tn 

American officials in the Pacific directed their 
attention during September and early October along three • 
lines. They tried to develop an accurate picture of the 
resupply situation .on Quemoy. which could be sent on to 
Washington. At the same time within the limits authorized 
by civilian officials, they sought to aid the GRC resupply 
efforts and to demonstrate to the Chinese Communists 
American Involvement in the defense of the Offshore Islands 
They tried in this connection to present a picture of 


restraint mixed with determination. Finally, military 
officers were, engaged, in crash planning for the contingencj 

of large-scale conventional operations in the Taiwan 
Straits. 


In seeking to develop an accura 
resupply situation on Quemoy. U.S. of: 


picture of the 
.-■sls were up 


‘ general problcrr.- the neceasarv Um 



lag between the landing of supplies on Queinoy and the 
processing, collecting, sorting, and evaluating data on 
supplies landed and the general problem of assessing what 
the supply routes requirements on Quemoy x\rere. Also, as 
indicated in the Taiwan Defense Command report quoted 
above, "the biggest problem v?as the GRC, who found it in 
their interest to confuse the resupply status. 

Recognizing some but not all of the uncertainties 
involved in their calculations and under intense prodding 
from Washington for additional information, officials pn 
Taiwan continued to send the supply reports back to 
Washington. As will be seen, these reports plus indepen¬ 
dent evaluations of the situation performed by the staff 
of the Chief of Naval Operations were to play a critical 
role in U.S. policy during September. 

In addition to supplying the details of convoys 
sailed arid supplies landed, which were roughly correct 
and are summarized in Table 17 on page 298, officials on 
Taiwan attempted to provide a running evaluation of their 
estimate of whether or not the resupply operation could 
ultimately be successful. 

On September 9 Druraright indicated j belief that 
* -ric.'.n actions had succeeded in dete:; z a Chinese 
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ConHEuaist attack against the Offshore Islands. He indi¬ 
cated that while the Chinese Cotnmunists vrauld probably 
continue their artillery fire, this could be overcome by 
guj-j-gjjt actions.. However, after the failure, of uhe 
convoy on September 11 and the comoination oj. rough seas 
and inefficient technique which prevented any convoys from 
sailing on the 9th, 10th, or 12th, Drumright more pessi¬ 
mistically indicated to Washington on the 13th that "I am 
gradually coming to the view that we will have to seek 


another solution if the Communists persist in intensive 
shelling of GBC convoys." Drumright's solution was for 
the United States to take over the responsibility for 
landing supplies and send U.S. manned ships all the way in 
to Quemoy. He indicated his belief that the Chinese Comrau 
nists would not attack these convoys and felt that this 
■ V 7 as safer than concurring in GRC air attacks against the 
mainland.Smoot concurred in this pessimistic judgment, 
indicating that the United States had gone as far as it 
could without actually taking over the convoy operations 
and that it was not yet clear that the GRC could overcome 
the Chinese Communist interdiction.^® 1 :;1 lowing the 
xelatively successful convoy operation the 14th, Smoot 
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now optimistic th 


"hc GRC could 
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carry through an effective resupply operation, but Drum- 

right continued to be somewhat pessimistic.^^ 

On the 16th, a CIA evaluation reached V/ashington 

which indicated that there was now at least a month's 

supplies at current rates of consumption on Quemoy. Smoot 

^o^tinued to indicate that there was a high danger of the 

success of the interdiction campaign.By the 19th Smoot 

was able to report that the minimum daily requirement for 

Quemoy had been substantially reduced to 234 tons and that 

there was now a fifty day supply on Quemoy.Using reports 

from American officials who had returned from Quemoy and 

«■ 

the capacity of junks to augment the regular convoy opera¬ 
tions, Smoot was able to report more optimistically cn the 

21st that the Islands could certainly hold out at 1 st 

54 

until November 15. . 

> . • 

To the end of - September there continued to b isa- 
greement among.officials in the field as to wheth or 
not the resupply problem had been licked. 

On September 24, Kuter sent a personal asse ent of 
the situation to Air Force Generals White, LeNr ,.d 
Gerhard t following a tour of Taiv/an whic’ ref Ic.. : ?.d his 
belief that the United States had v/hippc he resupply 
and that the crisis was over. 


:ir noted that the 



miliCary pressure had eased off a liccie, chanlcs ehicily 
to the quick U.S. response. He reported that though the 
shelling continued, it was at a reduced rare, .and rhht 
this coupled with iniproved landing techniques had increased 
resupply greatly.. He declared that the Chinese Nationalist 
Air Force was doing very well. He noted chat, with in¬ 
creased resupply, the Chinese Communists might resort to 
the air, but declared that chances of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists achieving air superiority then looked very slim. If 
the Chinese Communist Air Force bombed Quemoy, they must ' 
expect a U.S.-GRC Air Force response and they were not 
likely to be ready for this. The only alternative to 
easing off would be an assault, and the Chinese Communists 
ruled this out early in the game as too expensive." 
Therefore, he concluded that the Chinese Communists would 
take no steps to expand the conflict. The crucial move, 

then, in solving the crisis in Kuter's view had been the 
U.S. air build-up. 

On September 25 Felt indicated in a personal message 
to Burke that the situation was still critical and vrauld 

require a decision on a new American p: icy within thirty 

56 ^ 

days. On September 30 Felt reports- ;hat the procedures 
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were still not satisfactory. Re indicated that he was 
eliminating flash reports, which tended to be inaccurate 
and to underrate the amount of supplies delivered, and was 
substituting delayed reports, which would more accurately 
reflect what had taken place. 

Following several successful landings in the latter 
part of September, estimates in the field changed radi¬ 
cally by early October. On October 1 the CIA represents- 


C 


tive on Taiwan advised Washington that the conflict had 
passed the turning point. The supply situation was clearly 
now not critical, he reported, and the convoys were suc¬ 
ceeding, in moving supplies to Quemoy. Even GRC officials 
were now proclaiming that the blockade was broken. The 
crisis vras therefore over unless the Chinese Comraur.lists 

resorted to new methods of weapons or tactics, whi. was, 

of course, distinctly withir ^±v capability, the aport 
noted. The military phase .. been stabilized ar the GRC 
could live with the situa: . indefinitely. TIi -lA 

message concluded by wan ^ that withdrawal f. . the 

58 

Islands might still prc the do^rafall of the sime. 

On the same day ; tssage in a si: r vei was sent 

personally from Smoot ; Admiral Burke ./hich Smoot 
. Ued that there wer .^ro recent chan^ in the pnlirira;: 




c 
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atmosphere on Taiwan: first, the continued use of restraint 
and, second, the obvious understanding of the U.S. position. 
He declared that daily requirements for Qviemoy were now 
admittedly much lower than previously stated and that the .. 
Offshore Islands could now hold out with present supplies 

for six months. He concluded that resupply on a continu- 

■ 59* 

ing basis could be expected. 

Efforts to improve the effectiveness of authorized 
American military operations continued throughout September. 
On the 9th, the Commander of the Seventh Fleet noted that 


he considered it essential to deliver 8-inch howitzers to 
Quemoy at the earliest possible moment. He felt that the 
best plan was to have the Chinese Nationalists load the 
guns into GRC-manned LSM-8's and employ U.S. LSDs to 
debark six miles off the beach. He requested the use of 


60 

U.S. LSDs for this purpose. 

CINCPAC interpreted the existing JCS telegram (947414) 

as not authorizing the use of U.S. LSDs in this kind of 
resupply operation.However, on September 27 the Chief 


*Although this in fact represen' 
it was clearly also in response to E- 
telegram of this kind if Smoot could 
swing the political balance in Washir 
• ^ T-rr.c r"r*t* there had been gene 

■■•i;=iry of a successful inter 

• t .r: i Corriinunist military 


d Smoot's real belief, 
a's request for a 
d one in order to 
r,n. Actually by the 
.. agreement on the 
ion at the pres'nt 

ivitv. 
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of Naval Operations authorized tlie use,of LSDs with 
American crews as necessary with the understanding that 

62 ■ 

the LSDs would remain at least three miles from Quemoy. 

On September 10 the Commander of the Seventh Fleet 
reported to the, CNO that he considered the restriction of 

escort to one destroyer, which had been ordered by Washing- 

■ ’ . «** 

ton because of the lack of fire against the first convoy, 

had; been lifted as a result of the Chinese Communist action 

' against the second convoy. He reported that U.S. surface 

'' vessels over the horizon would be of no use against the 

* 63 

threat of multiple torpedo boat attack. 

On the same day CINCPAC concurred in this judgment, 

expressing his belief that the CNO message was general and 

not specific guidance on future escort and that the princi-, 

pal thing that it stressed was to avoid too great a show 

* 

of force, which might be construed as provacative. CINCPAC 

. authorized the Seventh Fleet to have more than one destroyer 

, 64 

in sight in .convoy operations. 

On September 11 CINCPAC published an order creating a 
unified Taiwan Defense Command directly under CINCPAC. 

A TDC telegram on September 16 reported on planning to 
improve resupply and noted that emphasis was being placed 


^The CNO message restricting escort is discussed below. 


See pp. 
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on the. part which the Chinese Air . Force could play in air 
attack which might neutralize the gun positions preventing 
convoy activities. The Chinese Communist gun positions 
were deeply embedded in several spots, all of which could 
Ifire oh the beaches. Any attempt to solve the problem by 

air attack, the telegram stated, would be hampered by the 

• • ^ - 

•fact that the Chinese Communists would move ,in superior air 
support easily at any time on short notice. 

The Telegram went on to say that on the initial day, 
by using. Chinese Air Force F-84s with napalm against the 
gun positions and using screening smokes, and Chinese 
Nationalist F-86s for medium and high cover, successful 
offloading could be accomplished despite Chinese Communist 
resistance. However, for the second effort, 24 to 48 hours 
later, Chinese Communist air capability of sufficient 
quantity could be moved in to make th® operation extremely 
costly and ineffective unless staging,airfields had first 
been destroyed. Also, in this case, Chinese Communist air 
action against Quemoy should, Smoot warned, be expected. 

It was therefore concluded that air attacks on Chinese 
bases within supporting range would be essential for this 
kind of operation, that otherwise this operation would be 
uneconomical and impractical. The telegram noted also that 
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there was no possibility of effective silencing of the 
Chinese Communist guns by conventional air attack and that 
the heavy use of air fire would make sense only as a short- 
time operation designed to demonstrate an intent to defend 
Quemoy.^^ Smoot made clear that non-atomic efforts by the 
U.S. Air Force and the Seventh Fleet Air Force could not 
i materially assist in destroying the artillery positions 

, because of their small numbers and their other responsi- 

j 

Ibilities (i.e., their general war target assignments). 

'y U.S. military officials on Taiwan had been authorized 
in early September to take over the air defense of Taiwan 
as soon as they considered it feasible. On September 18, 

I • 

Admiral Smoot in a letter to the Chief of Staff of the GRC 

Air Force formally offered to assume responsibility for the 

air defense of Taiwan.On September 24 the GRC without 

a public announcement formally released responsibility for 

air defense to the United States in a letter from the Chief 

of Staff of the GRC Air Force to Admiral Smoot. Ho\>rever, 

it was clear that GRC planes ware to continue to participate 

•* 

in the air defense operations - that this was to be a 
combined U.S.-GRC effort wit> .ne United :ates supplying 
as much of the force as it -Id in orde- o relieve the 

pl.iney fur operations :;r Quemoy an yer the mainland. 










Air operations by U.S. aircraft in the Taiwan Straits 
continued to pose difficult problen>s. On the one hand, 
air drops by the Chinese Nationalist Air Force escorted by 
U.S. planes were becoming increasingly e-fective, 
they were eventually to reach the point where Quemoy could 
have been indefinitely supplied simply by air. However, as 
the Taiwan Defense Commander noted on September 25. as a 
result of JCS No. 231915Z, U.S. planes flying beyond inter¬ 
national waters into the air space above the three-mile ■ 
limit surrounding Quemoy were not authorized to defend 
themselves.. The Navy message noted that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists did not know about this U.S. restriction and so far 
I had not attacked the U.S. escorted air drops by air. It 
declared that as soon as they did so they would discover 
that there was no U.S. opposition.®^ This procedure was 
vigorously objected to by the Commander of the Fifth Air 
porce. whose units were flying these missions. He declared 
that, if U.S. aircraft were tobe exposed to Chinese Commu¬ 
nist attack, they should be fighting aircraft and not 
transports. He declared that the United States could do 
the job of resupplying Quemoy by air but only with a sub¬ 
stantial cost in life and resources. "If we are going.to 


TT c A 4-- 

political pr..psures to exp. o.o. to.c 
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personnel to CHICOM flak and fighters over Quemoy, I wish 

to do it in fighting aircraft so that our crews would have 

„70 

some chance of fighting back. 

On September 30, the Taiwan Defense Commander la?-d 

down a formal order summarizing the rules of engagement 
for. U.S. forces for air and sea operations as they existed 
at this time. The order, summarized in Table 21, included 
reference to the inherent right of self defense, but this 
apparently was not meant to give U.S. planes the right to 
fire while over Quemoy. U.S. planes involved in the 
defense of Taiwan were authorized to attack any enemy air¬ 
craft penetrating close to Taiwan and were permitted to 
pursue the planes but not to attack bases on the mainland. 
Planes engaged in escorting resupply were authorized to 
engage planes threatening GRC planes or ships but only in 
international waters (i.e., not over Quemoy). U.S. ships 
were authorized to^engage Chinese Communist vessels attack¬ 
ing U.S. or GRC ships in international waters and were 
ordered to prepare to aid in the defense of Quemoy against 
invasion when ordered to do so. 

Planning for Conventiona l Operations 

While officials in Washington were .-oming increas- 


convinced that the United S'-^ue 


aid have to use 
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weapons in the event that it was nehessary to defend 
Qoenoy against a wajot invasion, fotoes in the field con- 

tfinued to operate under the directive of August 29 from 

, - £ - which d-i-^ected them to prepare 

the Joint Chiefs oi Staft, whicn n— ^ 

for initial operations with conventional weapons." 

Washington officials apparently saw no reason to change 
this directive since it, simply said that initial operations 
might have to be ccaventional. Washington pl^in„ sti 
envisioned that' the initial response to an invasion would 
be restricted to conventional forces, not in an effo-t to 
stop the Chinese Communist attack militarily, but rather 
the hope of .deterring them by making it clear that the 
united States would intervene. This conventional action 
was also, ex-pected to be sufficient to hold Quemby until 
the President could authorise the use of nuclear weapons. 
What the Joirt'chiefs thought of the possibility of tw^jor 
conventional operations was made clear m the rejection o- 
the formulation proposed by the Army for the role of con¬ 
ventional forces.** The Army draft reflected the kind of 


____ ^ die -aement on how to 

*For a discussion of earl- - ^ on 

act to this telegram see 293. 

is question in Wasning>.on, see PP 
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Table 21 

rules of engagement for U.S. forces in the TAIWAN STRAITS 

1. Air engagements: 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


Inherent right of self defense. 

U S. aircraft may scramble and intercept against 
all unidentified aircraft appearing in air 
defense system above Taiwan or in internation 

waters. 

Hostile aircraft may be 

tine hostile acts if flying east of Davis ^in- 
(an imaginary line running down the Taiwan Straits) 

Unknown aircraft west of Davis Line will be 
intercepted, identified and kept under surveil¬ 
lance if hostile intent is suspected ^3 

ensLed when declared by the Commander of AT^ 13 
(P) or any of his three designated subordinate 

as being hostile. 

Defensive pursuit is authorized if there is an 
attack. This inclr'des pursuit into enemy terri- 

atory attacks on enemy targets. 

je employed over international 
nt that the Chinese Air Force 
s task. 


tory but not rer 

U.S. aircraft m 
waters to the e 
cannot fulfill 

(7) ' U.S. aircraft 

engage ’Chines 
by hostile a 
air forces 
air cover v 

(8) Unless att 


aned escort duties are to 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


don't 

Comm- 

remr 

ter 

fi: 

mal 

te’ 

me' 


jmmunist aircraft which threaten 
.n U.S. and GRC surface and/or 
which U.S. aircraft are assigned 
3 in international w .’ers. 

3 d in vicinity of Tal .n Straits: 

j long direct tracks aacjard Chinese 

^t territory, , 

twenty miles from Chinese Commun.st 

araliel to Chinese C :unist territory, 
aurns away from Chir. - Communist 

no^aneuvers which c -d be considered 
.le. 


c 
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Table 21 — continued 

f, don*t fly within three miles of U.S. ships 
without first establishing contact, and 
. g, do not fly within three miles of Chinese 
Communist ships. 

(9)‘ Remain under radar control and ”in any case in 

which the slightest doubt arises in mind of pilot 
or control as to location of aircraft relative to 
Chinese Communist territory pilot and/or controller 
vill steer aircraft concerned away from Ch ina^ 
mainland and mission will be aborted or suspended 
untH^position of aircraft is positively identi¬ 
fied." 

Surface engagement procedures: 

(1) Convoy and protect only in international waters. 

Any U.S. surface or aircraft observing GRC vessels 
under attack by Chinese Communist surface or sir 
vessels in international waters or Taiwan terri¬ 
torial waters will immediately assist in repelling 
or destroying. 

(2) U.S. naval forces will stay beyond the three-mile 
limit of the Offshore Islands. If fired upon, 
they will fire back while moving out of range. 

/ 3 y If an unprovoked attack occurs on U.S. ships in 
international waters, take "immediate and aggres 
sive protective measures" including defensive 
pursuit into enemy territorial waters. 

(4) "If CHICOMS start an assault with evident intent 
to take one or more of the principal Offshore^ 

Islands, U.S. TDC forces [when direcpd by Taiwan 
Defense Commander} will directly assist, in tne 
defense of the Offshore Islands including attack 
on CHICOM artillery pieces and airfields in 
vicinity of Islands being attacked." 

(5) If Chinese Communists invad„ ’aiwan, take imme¬ 
diate action. 

September 30, 1958, 

of Air Task Fore:; 
n_S traits, ATF- TS-59-36, 


fTir\^ Mo • 20*^.’ 

. , \ . T' • * . /-s r * ri rr 

' ..fill*,.'* . • — ^ ^ * Ic> ^ 

i . : '.ion In the 



• planning that was being carried out in the field. No one 
could be sure t hat the Presiden t would^-aiitiimLLz^^ of 

nuclear weapons and thus there was no inclination to stop 
< planning. The view in Washington, however, was not anything 
like what it was in the field as expressed, for example, in 
the following statement in a post-crisis analysis prepared 


I by the Taiwan Defense Command: 


The most significant change in planning 
assumptions was that concerning the possible 
employment of atomic weapons. Although U.S. 
participation never reached the shooting stage, 
i this changed assumption radically affected the 
offensive capabilities of U.S. forces available 
in the area for contingent employment, and re¬ 
quired major revision of operational planning 
and computation of logistic support requirements, 
ordnance, and other. 

It was considered of urgent importance that 
\ all U.S. echelons, military and civilian, be fully 
aopraised of the extent to which U.S. forces (and 
the U.S, contribution to cui^ingent combined^ 
operations) h ave coma to(rely~~^on the a vailal^i^lity 
of atomic weapons. It rs vxtal that (1) action be 
initialed to make the use or erficient atomic 
weapons acceptable t o U.S. all ies xn par trcuxa-*- 
and to the world~^n general, (2) aggressive and 
imaginative actions be taken to maximize, tacti- 
cally and technically, our non-atomic capbilities. 


Officials at all levels in Washington were in fact 
well aware of the extent to which U.S. action was contingent 
on the use of nuclear weapons. However, during the crxsis, 
officials in the field continued to be under the impression 


f.: - c 
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the situation and hence thought they might be able to engage 

in extensive conventional operations. Thus planning for- 

conventional war contingencies was carried on with some 
* 

urgency. 

On September 5 CINCPAC advised the CNO that the Taiwan 
Command arrangements had been predicated on nuclear warfare 
with the need for highly centralized control at the CINCPAC 
level. He suggested that there was now need for a single 
commander directly responsible to CINCPAC and that Annex H 
of OPS PLAN 25-58 which was being prepared would give the 
Taiwan Defense Commander this operational control. He 

t 

noted that Annex H would provide for "countering Chinese 

Communist interdiction and/or aggression against Quemoy/ 

Matsu/Taiwan/Penghus without the use of nuclear weapons." 

He requested concurrence in the proposed Annex and the 

command changes as he outlined it. The proposed Annex H 

was approved, and as part of the consolidation on September 

8 the Taiwan patrol forces, as indicated-above, became a 

subordinate command of the Taiwan Defense Command rather 

74 

than reporting directly to CINCPACFLT. 

Smoot in fact appears to have disagreed with his sub¬ 
ordinates and to have c:—j to the cone, jron at’least after 
..t . -;uld he" aid simnly with 




. On September 11 CINCPAC «as finally able to issue i.s 
Annex H of OPS PLAN 25-58 to provide for conventional con¬ 
tingencies for the defense of Taiwan and the Offshore 
islands. It is by no_means clear what would have happened 
had it been necessary to defend the Islands conventionally 
against a major invasion prior_to_the issuance of the OPS 

PLAN. 

Annex H of CINCPAC OPS PLAN 25-58 was headed "Countering 
Chinese Communist Interdiction and/or Aggression A.gainst 
Chinmen [Quemoyl/Katsu Island Groups, Taiwan and the Penghus. 
Witho ut Using Nuclear Weapo ^," It began oy noting that 
the Offshore Islands were of minor importance to the security 
of Taiwan but of considerable significance to the p_ol^al 
prestige of the GRC. The Annex provided for three inter- 
mi^e phases, designated Phase I-H, II-H and III-H, 
between Phases I and II of -e original CINCPAC OPS PLAN 
25-58, and Indicated U.S derations, not including the use 
of nuclear weapons. Wl. nuclear weapons- were to be used. 
Phase II of OPS PLAN 25- would be implemented with a new 
atomic strike plan, whi- was to be issued shortly. 

Having provided th oackground, t: .Annex went on to 

describe-the situation . it appeared t INCPAC on 

,-,.t.-::.bor 11. It notcc at the Chiuei ommunlsts had 
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increased military operations by intensive artillery fire 
and support over the Chinese mainland and the Straits and 
sporadic air attacks on Quemoy accompanied with threats to 
invade the Offshore Islands. The Annex noted that there 
was some disagreement as to what their intentions were, 
but it listed four possibilities: 

V rttem?tlng';o’'taust°withdrawal by interdlcti^^ 
o. prepSJng to invade the Offshore Islands, and 
d. preparing to invade Taiwan. 

The mission laid out in the Annex was "to negate 
Chinese Communist action endangering Chinese Nationalist 
control of Quemoy, Matsu, Taiwan and the Penghus without 
the use of nuclear weapons." In summary form the Annex 
indicated three‘phases: 

Phase I-H-absence of evidence of Chinese Communist 
assault on the principal Offshore Islands with attempt to 
capture. In this case, the United States should furnish 
^terlel and logistical assistance but r.o military action. 

■Phase II-H—CHICOMS start assault :1th evident attempt 
to capture one or more of the Offshore Isl...ids. U.S., when 
directed by higher authority, would . ist in the defense, of 
Offshore Islands Including attack on my artillery posi- 


local airfields in vreini 


Of £shore 







Phase III-H—when battle extended to Taiwan. 

The document continued with a phase table indicating 
in more detail U.S. and GRC actions in each one of the 
phases. (See Table 22.) The Annex was issued to subordi¬ 
nate commands and distributed in Washington on September 11, 
and the subordinate commands immediately set to work to 
issue their own conventional Annexes rn support of Annex H 
of OPS PLAN 25-58. 

On September 12; the day after CINCPAC OPS PLAN for 
conventional operations was issued, SAC informed the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force that it was ready to support 
CINCPAC with respect to targets he requested but that the 
choice of units, etc., would have to be SAC's.It reported 
that five B-47s on Guam were available for CINCPAC c _ ara- 
tions but that any additional support would have t: come 
from the Forces under CINCPAC control avr -ble for 

conventional bombing operations are indicated i ..able 23. 
U.S. efforts to develop a cor.verstional capabil . in 
the area continued through . this period. On . tember 18, 
the Seventh Fleet ordere .ts subordinate units sacrifice 

some degree of operatior—. readiness for a nuc^ operation 

by concentrating on prepar. ons for convention /arfare. 

Tr -luLiioriiitiu ctdditicnal m j:icatic..w. pc_- -...1 
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Table 22 

PHASE TABLE OF ANNEX H OF CINCPAC OPS-PLAN 25-58 


PHTHOM Actions_ 

1. Overfly Quemoy /Matsu. 

2. Sporadic air attacks _ 
Quemoy/Matsu. 

3 Increased artillery fire 
of t w -> 

and amphibious activi.<-^ 
in Taiwan area. 

5. Increase psychological 
warfare against forces 
on Quemoy/Matsu. 


TT,S. Actions 

1. Deploy additional air and 
naval strength. 

2. Make air sweeps over inter 
national waters of the 
Taiwan Straits. 

•3. Expedite modernization of 
GRC Army. 

, • '-‘vate forces in the 

ss and Japan. 

5, Prepa'jLu i.o assume air 
defense of Taiwan. 

6. Support GRC air and naval 
forces which are attacked 
in international waters or 
air areas over international 
waters. 


GRC Actions 

1. Attack CC air and naval 
forces in international 
waters ) or GRC waters 
or air. 

2. In event CC launch air 

attack on Quemoy and 
Matsu, engage and follcv. 
attacking CC aircraft to 
China to Chinese air 
bases and attack them 
there. u 

3. Fire against CC bat¬ 
teries and forces or 
shipping approaching 
GRC-held areas. 



Engage CC air units in 
accordance with rules of 
engagement. 

Escort GRC shipping. (This 
was in fact the description 
of U.S. operations at that 

time.) 







U. S. Actions 
When directed: 


GRC, Actions 


' 1. Same as above plus 


CHT.COM Actions 

Intensified air 
offensive against GRC 
air and naval forces in 
international and GRC 
water and air (with an 
attempt to isolate 
Quemoy/Matsu). 

Increased air attacks 
against Quemoy and Matsu. 

Initiation of an invasion 
against one or more of 
the principal islands of 
tho Quemoy/Matsu groups. 


1. Same as above plus 

2. Deploy additional air 
and naval strength to 
Taiwan as needed and 
available. 

3. Assume air defense of 
Taiwan if not already 
in control. 

A. Assist in defense of 

invaded islands includ¬ 
ing attacks on enemy 
artillery positions and 
air fields in vicinity 
of invaded islands. 


2, Air attack of CC gun 
positions and airfields 
in the vicinity of the 
islands as approved by 
COMUSTDC or higher 
authority. 

3: All-out attack against 
invading forces and 
supporting facilities 
as approved by COMUSTDC 
or higher authority. ^ 


5. Engage CC aircraft in 
accordance rules of 


engagement. 

6. Conduct air and naval 

attacks against invasion 
forces and targets of 
opportunity (first target 
group). 








cn ‘w 



r 


r.HTnOM Actions 

xtension of battle to 
international waters 
j.n vicinity of Taiwan 
c.r the Pescadores or the 
Penghus or threaten 

i.nvasion of Taiwan and 
the Pescadores and the 
Penghus or air attacks 
against U.S. air and 
.-1 forces in inter- 


Table 22 — continued 
Phase II-H--- Invasion of Taiwan 

TT.S. Actions 

1. Same as above plus 

2. Air attack against 
coastal airfields and 
coastal centers (second 
target group). 

■ 3, When ordered, air attacks 
against inland fields 
target complexes in an 

* 800-mile radius of Taiwan 
(third target group). 


GRC Actions 

1. Same as above plus 

2. Air attack on coastal 
airfields and control 
centers. 

3. Air attack on inland 
airfields and other 
complexes within an 
800-mile radius of 
Taiwan as necessary. 


-Appendix II to Annex U InteL^s^p^^ 

follows: (1) Group 1 — targets of positions supporting the invasion; 

Quemoy and Matsu; (b)invading_force3.J military control centers (seven 

Staging areas. (2) Group II .. , pf,-r cites military control centers and incre- 
, -) Group III - inland fields t,, 3 ity.tv,o additional targets. 

...u. . ^ng With elghteeii targets a gradually expanding arc until 

The airfields should be Taiwa^of flells capable of supporting 

dcstructron complete in an 800 „ller^^^_^ develop additional targets. 


I 

U: 

03 
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aircraft to be configured for conventional weapons, but 
noted that it was necessary to be capable of going either 
way on short notice. The message indicated that the carrier 
Midway would be assigned north general war (GEO?), targets 
and indicated that no further reduction in nuclear capa¬ 
bility beyond what was then being authorized was justified.^^ 
On September 19 the formation of the Taiwan Defense Command 
to command all American forces in the area was publicly 
announced. "— 
On September 26, General Kutar was told by his staff 
that the situation regarding conventional munitions was 
serious indeed. It reported that a program of "demilitari¬ 
zation” of conventional weapons had bean cancelled but stated 
that there was still only a limited amount of conventional 
munitions authorized in support of the EWP (i.e., the 
general war mission which continued to be the major mission 
of CINCPACAF). It stated that "if a conventional war is at 

all likely, the demilitarization program should be canceled 

79 

and adequate levels established to support operations." 




Table 23 

pacific non-nuclear bousing CARABILiri: SEPTEI-ffiER 1958 
^1) PACAF 

1 F-IPO squadron at Clark (Phil^ppii^^®) 

2 F-lOO squadrons at Kadena (Phil-ppines) 

1 F-lOO squadron at Chia-ti (Tarwan) 

1 B-57 squadron at Naha (Taiwan) 

<iu££lcient POL, spare parts and HE munitions 
for^thirty days from Okinawa, Taiwan an^ th 
pSl^pSs. "ihere could ^ ^ ^ 

Smf ilntalLng . substaSaSI portxcn of 
■ their EWP (general war) posture. 

(2) PACFLT 

4 CVA with aircraft 

Sufficient ammunition for 80,000 

for 60 days at 64 missions per ® ^qq 

65^,000 lbs. of which 22 missions and .0,500 

lbs. would be all weather. 

(3) CHINATS 

650 sorties per day delivering 1,300 bombs 
for 15 days. 


o-wr’PAr to JCS, 052100Z September, 
SOURCE: Navy Message CxN.PAC to J • _ 

L958, September 15, 195S, wo. u-h. v 



PUBLIC OPPOSITION 

During September public opposition to American involve 
ment in the defense of the Offshore Islands continued to 
mount in the United States and abroad. American officials 
were well aware of this opposition and continued to be 
constrained by it. A sampling of reactions is presented 

below. 

On September 7 Prime Minister N^ru of India said 
that Quemoy and Matsu must sooner or later be su ^ nde^ 
to the Chinese Communists and declared that he : ght a 
peaceful solution to the problecd On Septemb 3 Philip¬ 
pine Ambassador to the United States General, C os Romulo 


Stated that the Philippines would welcome at - party 

■ . . 2 

move through the UN to seek a solution to th isis. 

While the opposition of the British Govemme: ;-7as expressed 

in private, the Labour P . and the Britis' ,ress expressed 
disapproval of Americ .ctions. British -ic opinion 
was opposed to war ov Quemoy, and London ^lomats feared 

that U.S. involvement uld lead to ”a Suez -— 

On September 10 ^ - :ralian Prime -istei :bert 
Gordon Menzies declare. :hat the Aus*.^ an Go\ - 
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no commitment to help defend Quemoy and Matsu. He did not 
think that the ANZUS Pact of 1951 covered military opera- 

/ V 

t ions in the■ Taiwan region. On the next day, there was 
a further indication of lack of support for the U.S. 
position even among its allies V7hen Prime Minister Walter 
Nash of New Zealand suggested that Taiwan be made an inde¬ 
pendent and neutralized nation.^ 

On September 12 in response to an Eisenhower speech 
on' the Offshore Island situation which will be discussed 
below,* a number.of foreign reactions were reported in 
The New York Times . Macmillan stated that the United 
States had neither sought nor received any promise of 
British military support in the Taiwan Straits. He noted, 
however, that Britain was obliged to help find a peaceful 
solution to the Far Eastern crisis by private consultation 
and public diplomatic action. The French were reported to 
welcome negotiations but were pessimistic about the possi¬ 
bility of their success. Bonn was,silent on the Eisenhower 
speech, reflecting a deliberate policy of non- involvement. 
Japanese Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama expressed 
agreement with the U.S. position tnau the Chinese Communist 

py'. 395-398. 
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use of force caused tensions in the Far East, which should 

be abated peacefully, A joint U.S.-Japanese statement 

indicated that no promises or commitments had been made by 

7 

either country. 

On the 17th, resentment of Dulles' policy among West . 

Berliners was reported in the New York Post. According to 
one of their columnists, Berliners were saying that the 
U.S. action had strained the Atlantic M Uance and empha¬ 
sized that they would not support the United States in a 
conflict with Communist China over Quemoy. West Berliners 
were also said to have been disturbed by Dulles suggesting 
an analogy between Quemoy and Berlin. They felt that 
losing Berlin was of much greater importance and that the 

West should be pre pared to go into Wor ld War III— ^ 

----—- _ 8 

Berlin but should not be and woul d not be to ho :^ue moy. 

On September 17 the Jac-nese Government st -d that it 

could not prevent the Unit Jtates from using :s base in 

Japan to supply troops c aiwan. It made tl statement 

in commenting bn a So'' - note protesting A j.can use of 

its bases in Japan c indicated that ther .re it was 

helpless to prevent is measure of sup: : to the U.S. 

9 

military effort. 
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On September 29 the British Labour Party at its annual 
conference voted to oppose British support of the United 
States in the event of a war over Quemoy. 

One of the few American allies to support vigorously 
the U.S. action in Taiwan throughout the crisis was the 
government of Syngman Rhee in South Korea. On September 
13 in reaction to Eisenhower's speech, Rhee hailed the 
talk as a step toward freedom.Support for the U.S. 
position came on September IS when the military laad^rs 
of SEATO were reported to ha agreed unanimously to 
strengthen, the defense of t treaty area in light of the 

Taiwan Straits crisis,ar. n September 20 when a South 

Korean envoy to Taiwan vowe omplete aid to."Free China.' 

Public opposition in United States to the Adminis¬ 
tration's apparent de term: .ion to defend the Offshore 

;ptember 18, for example, 
lumn that the United States 


Islands was also heavy. C 
Walter Lippman argued in a 


14 


should defend Taiwan but r. the Offshore Islands. The 
same view was expressed ec rially by Th e New Yogc Tl ^ 
on the following day.^^— 

Congressional criti a, particularly from Democratic 
Senators, Increased in v. -'.a. It «as reported in the 


that congressional 


I V/Ciis ilCiiV 
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16 

opposed to Administration policy. Much of the criticism 
came from members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

and from other congressional leaders. 

On September 27 The New York Times reported in a st:ry 

whose validity.was never challenged that eighty percent 

■— " 

of the mail to the State Department was critical of the 
Administration's policy. Vice President Richard Nixon^ 
immediately accused an unnamed State Department official 
of seeking to .sabotage American policy by revealing the 
unfavorable mail response. On September 29, Senator John^ 
F. Kennedy declared that the United States must find a way 
to disentangle itself from defense of the Offshore Islands 

CtaT) 

while continuing to defend Taiwarv_^X The increasing 
Democratic attack on Administration policy caused fear 
that the Communists would interpret the debate as an indica¬ 
tion that the United States would not act. Speaking for the 


*The Administration nevertheless continued its efforts 
to secure bipartisan support for its policy. On September 
25 the Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Rela¬ 
tions sent a long letter and memorandum to twenty-four 
congressional leaders attempting to explain the American 

T. . 1 7 / 

position, 

On the 26th, George C. Denny, a staff member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, met . th Rear Admiral 
W. S« Post, Jr., Regional Director of the r East Division 
in ISA, to discuss current American policy. While Post 
sought to justify and defend U.S. policy, L.,:.siy informed 
him that there was only lukewarm support the policy 

of the C^^mii .e. He suggested 


• » t • > t* 
•. - i I • . > ^ 


China, 
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Democratic Advisory Committee on October 2. Pa^ Nitze 

warned that the current debate should not be taken as a 

sign of disunity or unwillingness on the part of the United 

22 

States to defend its interests. 

on September 29, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions committee Senator Theodore Green sent a letter to 
President Eisenhowdr expressing his concern about American 
policy. Though Green did not release the text of his letter 

until Eisenhower had publicly replied, .-he press 
immediately of the letter and its general content. Green' 
wrote to express his concern that events "may result in 
military involvement at the wrong time, in the wrong place, 
and on issues not of vital concern to our security." The 
letter continued with Green's assessment that the United 
States would be fighting without the support of America's 

23 


allies or of the American people.' 
> 


TPF. PUBLIC. AMTilRTCAN POSITION 

Throughout September and early October, Administration 

officials, basing themselves on the Newport statement, 
sought in their public statements not -nly to deter further 
Chinese Communist military moves bu- Iso to answer 
.rlrictsm., of the policy of the kinc .scussed above. 
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On September 7 Eisenhower reaffirmed the U.S. inten¬ 
tion to keep Southeast Asia free, and Dulles warned that 
Communist China had not renounced "the use of force to 
serve their expansionist aims." He said he did not think 

that the U.S. vessels sailing inside the twelve mile limit 

24 

of the China coast would lead to war. 

On September 9 Dulles held a press conference in 
which he hinted at a fresh approach to negotiations with 
the Chinese Communists. Dulles stated that the United 
States might make-a new try at Warsaw to obtain from the 
Chinese Communists an agreement to renounce force in the 
Taiwan Straits. American efforts, he continued, would be 
constructive in a situation which might have further con¬ 
sequences and.which involved "rights and interests of an 
ally." He said that the United States could not negotiate 
the future of the Offshore Islands because they were the 
property of the Government of the Republic of China. If 

N. 

U.S. ships were hit off Quemoy, the United States would 
reply in a military way. 

During the course of the conference, Dulles acknow¬ 
ledged that he was the "high official" v;. .ad been cited 
as giving the background briefing followl ^he Newport 


statement. 
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The Secretary of State indicated that the United 
States had decided to convoy only to within three miles of 
Quemoy partly because activities within the three-mile 
radius might require a decision, or imply that one had 
been made by the President under the Formosa Resolution 
to defend Quemoy. He indicated that the decision was also 
based on the fact that American ships operating beyond the 
three-mile limit would not risk coming under the fire of 
the Communist shore batteries. Pressed by reporters to 


indicate why the American position wasQremaining ambiguous ^ 
despite his often stated belief that the most frequent 
cause of war was miscalculation, Dulles replied that unde 
the terms of the Formosa Resolution and the defense treaty, 
the President did not have the legal right to assert flatly 


that the United States would defend Quemoy under all condi¬ 
tions. He concluded by expressing his belief that one 
could "guess" from the Newport statement whether the United 

States would defend Quemoy and that he did not want to go 

25 

beyond that statement. 

Secretary of the Army Brucker on September 10 said 
that he was convinced the GRC forces . strong enough 
to withstand a Chinese Communist atta: on Quemoy, but, 
he continued, if the Chinese Communis ignored U.S. 




warnings, we were "prepared to show the world what [we] 

Art 

can do. 

On Septeniber 11 Eisenhower returned from his vacation 

at Nex<?port and consulted with Dulles, Haggerty, Goodpaster 

and Robert Montgomery on a major address on U.S. policy 

27 

which had been drafted by Dulles. In this speech 
Eisenhower declared that the United States would welcome 
negotiations which would lead to a settlement acceptable . 
to all parties including the GRC. He noted that the 
Chinese Communists had said that they were planning to 
capture Quemoy and had subjected it to a heavy bombardment 
He went on to explain why Quecioy could not be allowed to 


fall: 

Let us suppose that the Chinese Communists 
conquer Quemoy. Would that be the end of the 
story? We know that it would not be the end of 
the story. History teaches that, when powerful 
despots can gain something through aggression, 
they try, by the same methods, to gain more and 
more and more. 

Also we have more to guide us than the 
teachings of history. We have the statements, 
the boastings, of the Chinese Communists them¬ 
selves. They frankly say that their present 
military effort is part of a program to conquer 
Formosa. 

It is as certain as can be that the shooting 
which the Chinese Communists started on August 23d 
I had as its purpose not just the :-ng of the 
island of Quemoy. It is part of x;!- is indeed 
an am bitious plan ofC ^med^ ccdguSS^ 

This plan would liquTdafe~eXIthe free- 
world positions in the X^estern -c area and 
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bring them under caotiv e governments which would 
be h ostil e to the United States and the free 
world. Thus the Chinese and Russian Communists 
would come to dominate at least the western half 
of the now friendly Pacific Ocean. 

So aggression by ruthless despots again 
imposes a clear danger to the United States and 
to the free world. 


I must say to you very frankly and soberly, 
my friends, the United States cannot accept the 
result that the Conmunists seek. Neither can we 
show, now, a w eakness of purpose—a timidity— 
which would surely lead them to move more aggres¬ 
sively against us and our friends in the Western 
Pacific area. 


Today, the Chinese Communists announce , 
repeatedly and officially, that their military 
operations against Quemoy are preliminary to 
attack on Formosa. So it is clear that the 
Formosa Straits resolution of 1955 applies to 
the present situation . 

If the present bombardment and harassment 
of Quemoy should be converted into a major assault, 
with which the local defenders could not cope, 
then we would be compelled to face precisely the 
situation that Congress visualized in 1955. 


Thus Eisenhower made it clear that the United States would 
defend Quemoy. He went on to explain why an explicit 


commitment had not been made: 


I have repeatedly sought to make clear our 
position in this matter so that there would not 
be danger of Communist miscalcula 3n. The Secre¬ 
tary of State on September 4th mr 
to the same end. This statement 
course, cover every contingency, 
pret the joint resolution as reqv 
/make absolute advance commitment, 
judgment according to the circume 


a statement 
Id not, of 
.deed, I inter- 
.ng me not to 
t to use my 
ces of the time, 
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But the statement did carry a clear meanla- to 

mere will be no retreat in the face of armed 
aggression, which is part, and parcel of a con- 

.ne™S|ions®2r armed force to conquer 

The President's speech concluded with the hope that nego¬ 
tiations would bring the crisis to an end.* 

On September 12, Secretary of Defense McElroy at a 
press conference further amplified U.S. policy. McElroy 
declared that the Chinese Communist blockade of Quemoy 
would be broken but did not state how. He stated that the 
United States had considered bombing the mainland to knock 
out shore batteries which were harassing Quemoy but had 
come to the belief that it could supply Quemoy without this 
The United States would resist a Chinese Communist assault 


James Res ton in an article ih the New Yori- 

conquest of Quemoy and^Matsu by S Svn'sfLm'^ 
noted that the speech had made^no Lfe^a^ce 
reports that the United states wouirsGfest to 

Dine in rS and and 

Lltheb dsa P'^inese Communist ports of Amoy anc 

flv^r„ mention of U.S. convoy^ 

y g over Chinese Communist territory, ar 

?o the Slfnm : ^ interpreted EisenhLe: 

4 : American position to moan that t 

fight for Quemoy and Matsu in the first sta-es ■ 
it were necessary-if the Gl -re lotin- 2r ’ " 


'' --:Bes in 

■ as saying 
revent the 
3ts. He 
latest 

- Chinese 
we would 

■ ds on ship 
ochow. 

or planes 
ion, Risen- 
ts of U.S. 
sticking 
’ould not 
would if 
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on Quemoy without waiting for the GRC first to try to defend 
it alone. Queicoy, he said, was regarded as a major part Oj. 
the Taiwan defense system and that since the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists h ad said that taking Quemoy and Matsu V7as part of an 
attack on Taiwan,, an attack on Quemoy and Matsu would be 
regarded as giving the President authority, under Congres¬ 
sional Resolutions, to take whatever steps he considered 
advisable. 

On September 12 Eisenhower replied publicly to 

Khrushchev*s letter of September 8. He declared that the 

Chinese Communists were seeking to capture Taiwan and the 

Offshore Islands and suggested that the Soviet Union urge 

the Chinese Communists to seek a peaceful solution. 

Eisenhower again expressed the willingness of the United 

31 

States to negotiate. 

As another part of the effort to impress upon the 
Chinese Communists 'U.S-. military strength and determination. 
Admiral Felt’ arrived on Taiwan to confer with Chiang kai-shek 
and his own subordinates in the newly established Taiwan 
Defense Command. He expressed confidenr^e in U.S. destruc¬ 
tive capability.^^ On the 15th, the De: -ment of Defense 
announced in Washington that it had ass:, --d an anti-aircraft 

*See pp. 311-316. 
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battalion equipped with Nike Hercule s missiles, using both 
conventionalized at^^warheads, to the "Pacific area."^^ 
On September 18, Dulles made a speech at the UN in 
which he expressed the hope that negotiations would lead 
to a cease-fire. The prominence given to the Taiwan situa¬ 
tion had grown in importance as the speech, originally 

in the International Organization saction in State 
September 10, was* circulated within the Department and 
worked over by Dulles. In his speech Dulles declared 
that while the situation was complicated, there were two 
"undisputed and decisive" facts: 

1. The Chinese Communist regime has never during 
its 9 years of existence exercised any authority over* 
Taiwan, the Penghus, or the Quemoy or Matsu Islands. 

2. The Chinese Communist regime is now 
attempting to extend its authority to these areas 
by the use of naked force. 35 

The Secretary of State told the General Assembly that force 

settle disputes and concluded with 
the hope that a peaceful settlement could be negotiated. 
After his speech Dulles consulted again with Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold and with French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville.^^ 

At a background press conference in Ne-y rk on 
“her 17, Dulles described the situ°t'5' -•;« evtremp»lv 





serious and refused to rule out demili tarization as a 
solution. He told reporters that he believed that the GRC 
had the right,under the self-defense clause in the exchange 
of letters between Dulles and Yeh in 1955 to take action 
against the shore batteries if the blockade continued. He 
added: 

■ I 

Now that does not mean that I favor that 
action but I think the reasons against the action, 
perhaps, are more of a practical character than 
legal. But I do think that it is not unfair for 
the Chinese Nationalists, to interpret the letter 
as giving them the right to act in defense of 
Quemoy and Matsu if otherr-jise they appear to be 
blockaded out of existence. 

On the 19th in a public statement in New York, Dulles 
again described the situation as ’’extremely serious.” He 
expressed the.hope that the Warsaw talks would bring posi- 
. tive results, but he observed that Gromyko at the UN had 
made no reference to the talks. He stated that he is not 

aware of any concrete diplomatic intervention by other 

• 39 * 

governments. 

On the same day in Washington, a Defense Department 

spokesman said that U.S. pilots had the right of hot pursuit 

40 

into China but were not authorized to bomb the mainland. 


On September 20, the State Depar t announced that 
the United States had rejected the la ; Khrushchev 
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message to Eisenhower quoted above. 

The White House later issued two statements from 
Newport explaining that the note had been rejected because 
it was "couched in language that it abusive and intemperate" 

and contained "inadmissable threats." 

On September 30 Dulles, in a press conference, made a 

number of statements reflecting the Administration's belief 
that the blockade had been broken. Dulles believed that it 
was now time to seek a diplomatic settlement of the imme- 
diate issues. He now believed that the crisis was over 
in the sense that the Chinese Communist attempt to change 
the situation by military force had been defeated and that 
therefore the problem was to satisfy the "legitimate" 
demands of the Chinese Communists in relation to provocative 
action by the Nationalists from the Offshore Islands, and 

I to try to stabilize the situation. Though’they were widely 

i ' ■ 

interpreted as expressing a change in Dulles' position, 
the Secretary's answers rather reflected a change in his 
view as to what stage the crisis was in. With the military 
phase over, Dulles was prepared to make what he felt to be 

The rejection was decided on and the note drafted at 
a State Department meeting attended by Dulles, Herter, ^2 
Robertson, Reinhardt, Murphy, F : 30 ns and Marshall Green. 

No information on the substanc- f the meeting is available. 

See pp. 326-328. 



legitimate political concessions, but at any time when the 
military situation heated up, he would go back to his 

opposit ion to any concessio ns. 

In response to questions from reporters, the Secretary 

of State stated that the United States would be in favor 

of a reduction in the size of the Quemoy garrison after 

the establishment of a de facto cease fife in the Taiwan 

Straits. He proposed a muttial renunciation of force in 

the Taiwan Straits and indicated that he thought it was 

"foolish” to keep so many forces on the Island. Dulles 

denied that the United States was going beyond Che Formosa 
• \ 

Resolution and stated that: 

I would say today, if the United States believed 
that these islands could be abandoned without^ 
its having any adverse impact upon the potential 
defense of Formosa and the treaty area, we v -d 
not be thinking of using forces there. It 
because there is that relationship, under 
present conditions, conditions primarily c -ne 
. Communists' making, -t there is the tie 
there. 

He expressed doubts as the likelihood of a : return 
to the mainland ^ept ^gi e_wake of a Hung .an-ty p^ 
revolution and stressec .at the Unit. -tate-. had no 



commitment: to help Chlang return to the mainland. 

Aaerican optimism was reflected by Admiral Felt, who 
told a press conference that resupply was now at an ade¬ 
quate level. He reported that U.S. forces had no limits 

their actions in international waters. On the touchj 
question of resupply or defense of the smaller Islands, 

Felt asserted that "when we speak of the Quemoys we nor¬ 
mally speak in terms of big and little. The Tans are Just 
little tiny islands. 

On October-1, Elsenhower at a press conference indi¬ 
cated that as a military man he did not think that it was 
a good idea for the Nationalists to station so many troops 


as well as in the United Is a m?^ 

policy. In an effort to r" - ImI 

on October 1 sent a teleo- -X “^rpretatlon, Dulles 
that there had been no c° .ious liSgf 

-erence of September 30, He 
-cates has continually asserted 
change by force, but if the^e xvrere 
-ore the possibility of preventin'^ 
-niing a source of irritation. He° 

- correspondents in Washington oppose< 

- played up this statement as indi- 
._S. position. He declared that we 


—JlICCU no 

expressed in his press 
declared that the Unit 
that it would not acce 
a ceasefire it would a 
^the Offshore Islands c 
1/noted that a majority 
//U.S. policy and ther : 
I eating a change in 


nnsof--. u.a. position. He dec' 

H -’f U nited Srft^ 


destine ^ United 

qgstoy in the _han. , of Chiang, a feiT^ 

I I of Co ngress 

wants war. He cor..;.; ded by deolLinI "I 
further in this mat; tha^ sel;l tTbe 
1° P^^^ygnt whole Ch a policy f-on, - 


has out its 
shared by much of 
h Republicans 
o believe Chiang 
> not go one inch 
-^essary in order 
; Except overboard." 


(3 
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* 


on Queraoy, but he stressed that the basic issue ”is to 

avoid retreat in the face of force , not to resort to force 

to. resolve these questions in the international world. 

And we believe if we are not faithful to that principle, in 

..48 

in the long run we are going to sutxer. 

In response to a critical letter from Senator Green, 
Eisenhower in a reply,-which was dated October 2 and made 
public October 4, strongly defended U.S. policy while 
stressing his desire for peace. The letter, which accurately 
reflected Eisenhower’s thinking, stated that the United ♦ 
States would observe the Congressional Resolution on 
Fbrmbsa but implied that the -rms of the Resolution would 
require him to defend the C:. acre Islands if this were 
necessary for the defense r :aiwan. He went on to say . 
what might happen; 

. The Chinese ar oviet Communis‘- leaders^ 
assert, and have r ^n to believe, 
can take Quemoy ar. atsu by armed ..ssauit that 
will open the way them to ta.:- 

• • the PeLadores anc ss they put :.s, expel the 

United States frc :he West Paci:::.-: and 
fleet to leave i -national watc-- .and o 

I cannot di -ss these boastir.gs as mere 
bluff, certain- -aere Is always tne 
^hat it may'in c :ain continr les, afte^ talcing 

account of all s went facts, 

appropriate for 2 defense of 1. ^sa and the 


* 


See above, p, 
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Pescadores also to take measures to secure and 
IroScrSe related positions of QueTaoy and 

Matsu. 

the President stated that if military action were necessary, 
■•onr friends and allies would support the United States" 
and in fact would he "appalled" if the United States 
retreated in the face of military pressure. He eKpressed 
the hope finally that the American people would be united 

if war came . 
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decision making in WAS HINGTON 

When word reached American officials on September 7 

that the first U.S. escorted resupply operation had been 
successful and had been c- -ed out without Chinese Contsu- 
nist opposition, there some hope that the crisis was 
at-an end. The Chine .onmunlsts’ failure to fire on the 
September 7th convoy s interpreted as being sign that 
the Chinese. Communi . might not be preparec . interfere 
With a U.S.-suppo-. - GRC resupply operatic 

Bulles acc -d a proposal made by Gr that leaflet 

drops and otl overflights be suspended do -S the Chinese 

j. . j -Trs a - ie c Tersation with Green 
cease- fire. I indicated in a ^ ne c- 

.on that U.S. con- 


tiis tentative ;?proval of Gre*- 


sugs 


• K- d but indicat that he t inclined to 

voying be be a dul. 

■ne' on this. -lea ash ,raen to consult 


Accent JCS a 



with IWining or with Burke on the convoy question and to 
urge on them the need to avoid provocative action. 

After consultation with Green, Burke dispatched a 
message to U.S. forces in the Pacific. The Chief of Naval 
Operations informed his commanders in the field that, since 
the Chinese Communists were not then firing against the 
Offshore Islands, and did not try to interfere with the 
convoys, it was important to avoid any action which was 
provocative or. might appear to be provocative. He warned 
that small incidents might have great impact on the nego¬ 
tiations about to be undertaken between the United States 
and the Chinese Communists in Warsaw. He directed that as 
long as the Chinese Communists withheld their fire on the 
Offshore. Islands, only one U.S. destroyer could be in sight 
of the off-loading of the beaches of Quemoy. He suggested 
that one ship control the situation and call for additional 
U.S.. and GRC support if it were needed as well as '*make 
sure GRC Navy takes proper action." Other U.S. support 

should remain over t' horizon and U.S. aircraft should 

e; 

remain over Taiwan."' In addition, attack carrier aircraft 
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day-and-night sweep f the Taiwan Straits were halted. 

A State Departr. : telegram inform- 'rumright of the 
T.t cent 1 he CNO and aske .sa to cooperate 



in seeing that it was implemented without affecting the 

build-up on Quemoy. He was also asked to encourage the 
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GRC to avoid provocative action. 

In his phone conversation with Green, Dulles indicated 

for the first time interest in the possibility of an 

agreement aiming at the demilitarization of the Offshore 

Islands. He stated that he realized it would be hard but 

he hoped it could be worked out and succeed in getting OIC 

forces back to Taiwan. He indicated that he agreed with 

Green that, the Chinese Communists might be planning further 

military moves. He asked Green to prepare instructions 
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for Beam asking him to consider demilitarization. 

Following this conversation on the morning of the 7th, 
Green prepared the memorandum requested by Dulles analyzing 
the possibility for demilitarization of the Offshore Islands 
He. listed the following arguments in favor: 

(a) To remove a powder keg. 

(b) Withdrawal to defensible terrain. 

(c) Responsive to U.*^ and world opinion. 

(d) World opinion de: Is action. We have come 

dangerously clc to atomic war. 

The disadvantages ai ,een saw them wc 

(a) The GRC was bit • ly opposed and ^^ht refuse. 
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(b) A bitter U.S.-GRC controversy at this point 
would be very dangerous. 

(c) The Chinese Communists might agree but later 
take the Offshore Islands and the U.S. could 

do nothing at this point without using nuclear 
weapons. 

(d) Demilitarization of the Offshore Islands 
would heighten acceptance of the two-China 
concept. 

(e) A U,S. proposal for demilitarization would be 
tacit acceptance that the threat to peace came 
from the GRC. In order to counteract this the 
U.S. should simultaneously demand demilitariza¬ 
tion of the shore opposite the GRC-held Offshore 
Islands. 

(f) The proposal would represent a partial surrender 
to Communist China and therefore would whet 
their appetite for further gains. 

The Green memorandum concluded: 

(1) I There is a need to take some steps since we came 
I dose to war and there stil.. ^.lay be war. **The 
K crxsis 2.S far from over. '* 

ro) V^ilitPrizfition is inadvisable. 
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(3) The first step should be to get both the ®G 

the Chinese Conttunists to avoid provocative 

actions.' 

(4) The D.S. should approach demilitarization very 
slowly. 

(5) The U.S. should use the Warsaw talks to identify 

actions which the Chinese Communists consider 
provocative. 

(6) It is necessary to maintain close coordination 
wijth Taipei. 

iscussed the demilitarized proposal with Burke 
When he spoke tp. him later in the day and told him that 
Culles wanted the possibility of demilitarizing the Offshore 
islands explored. Burke asked his staff to take a quick 
look at the problem and prepared a memorandum for the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, m the memorandum he noted 
that State was now considering a proposal to demilitarize 
the Offshore islands, it seemed to the Wavy in its initial 
look that this was not a good idea. The ffic would react 
Violently. The Communists might accept and later seize the 
Offshore islands by "peaceful means" and t -,n the United 
States would have no recourse but "to blast .e hell out of 
Ch^’ and could not do that hacause of 
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It looked to Biirke like an attempt to sweep the problem 
imder the rug.^^ 

On the following day, in a follow-up memorandum, Biirke 
noted that in connection with the proposed negotiations in 
Warsaw, the State Department had suggested the demilitari¬ 
zation of the Offshore Islands be considered. Burke recom¬ 
mended that U.S. forces remain deployed in the Pacific and 
that the United States insist on an immediate halt of 
Chinese Communist aggression. He felt that the United States 
should accept a ceasefire if the proposal came from the 
Chinese Communists. The United States should agree to 
demilitarization only if it included the coastal areas plus 
Chinese Communist islands near Quemoy and I^tsu. In addi¬ 
tion he felt the United States should demand an inspection 
system and a guarantee of the territorial integrity of the 
Offshore Islands underwritten by SEATO or a larger coalition 

and accompanied by a renunciation of force by the Chinese 
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Communists. 

A grotQ> of State Department officials met with Secre¬ 
tary of State Dulles on the morning of September 8 and 
explored the possibility of demilitarizing the Offshore 
Islands. Though Dulles was to continue to express interest 
in demilitarization, the others present—Robertson, Parsons, 



Green and Deputy Director of the Office of Chinese Affairs, 
L.R. Lutkins—expressed opposition. Dulles indicated his 
surprise that the Chinese Connnunists had not pressed for 
talks at a higher level. Ke asserted that he recognised 
that the Offshore Islands were not used for operations 
against the inainland but wanted more detailed information. 
However small, the "provocative" action from the Islands 
could not be justified by international law, Dulles said, 
and the United States should not expect the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists to refrain from attacking the Offshore Islands as 
long as they were'used at all as a base for hostile actions. 
After making these observations, Dulles raised the possi¬ 
bility of demilitarization. Robertson responded that 
demilitarization was not a practical solution since the 
Communists could' seize the Islands at any time after they 
were demilitarized. He suggested that, the United States 
might ask the GRC to refrain from any provocative actions 
from the Offshore Islands. 


On September 11 a detailed statemer.,: of Chinese 
Nationalist actions from the Offshore Islc.:.ds x^as sent to 
Dulles. This memorandxrn con'tained the information presented 
in Chapter I on Nationalist operations from the Islands 
(see Table 4, pp, 10-12).- 
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Dulles responded that the Chinese Conimujiists would 
imdoxibtedly reject demilitarization in return for de facto 
recognition of GRC control of the Islands and this might be 
a good reason to make the proposal. He stressed the 
importance of giving very careful consideration to the 
American public posture. On the other hand Dulles reaf¬ 
firmed that the United States should not give an inch on “ 
the basic principle of resisting the use of force to pursue 
territorial ambitions. He declared that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists must not be permitted to use force to gain territory 
which they had never had under their control. The Commu¬ 
nist line that the Offshore Islands were a thorn in their 
side was nonetheless described by Dulles as having great 
appeal and for that reason the United States at Warsaw and 
in its public statements could not ask the Communists simply 
to renoxince the use of force. 

Perhaps in an effort to head off the demilitarization 
proposal to which he objected. Green suggested that the 
Ubited States might begin the Warsav/ talks with the sugges¬ 
tion that the two sides examine means of avoiding provoca¬ 
tive action. Dulles indicated that he had been thinking 
along the same lines and specifically that Beam might ask 
Uano T.Thf)t- by the Nationalists the Communists 
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considered provocative. Robertson responded and expreseed 

the skepticism felt by all of those present except Dulles 

by asserting that the Communists t/ould reply (as in fact 

they did) that the provocation was U.S. occupation of 

Taiwan. Robertson also strongly urged the importance of 
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consulting the GRC before making any moves at Warsaw. 

On September 8 the Chinese Communist fire against the 
second U.S.-escorted convoy brought an end to the hope that 

I 

the crisis was over. During the ensuing weeks officials 
in Washington were to continue to explore various diplo- 
matic solutions. At the same time they sought privately, 


It was at this period that press reports began to 
most accurately-.reflect • the feelings of the Government a- 
the military level, although there continued to be no hints 
of Dulles' own efforts to find a peaceful way out of the 
crisis and the fact that ha constantly needed to be pr;£ssed 
hy his staff to maintain his toiigh position. Joseph Alsop, 
for example, in a column in the Hew York Herald Tr ibune on 
September 10, was able to report that highest Pentagon auth¬ 
orities maintained that the United States woiij^ JaP P1 m os t 
com pelled to use tactical nuclear weapons in any j igl^ , 
be yond a mild spat . He reported that U.S. ground and air 
forces in the Pacific were weaker, except in terms of nuclear 
weapons, than before Korea. Ee reported tnat the planes 
in the field had been designed and equipped almost exclu-^ 
sively with nuclear weapons in mind and that the B-47 medium 
bombers of SAC c ould not deliver anything but atomic weapons. 
Alsop wrote that Eisenhower had authoriz- the Joinu Chiefs 
to plan to fight only nuclear wars and he .ted that the ^ 
United States would try to keep the war lur -d but that it 
would be up to the Chinese C^caopunist leader 


.Dt the Penta¬ 


gon to keep the .V7ar limited.' 


Let? iljLggXiiS 

.-er-*rtcd that offici.. 


..w ^ 

Qurces Lad la. 


the following 

...:d prci.iac\i-;- 




^ 
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as well as publicly, to develop support in the United States 
and abroad for the American position. Despite disagreements 
on what to do if the current policy failed, VJashington 
officials were all convinced of the importance of avoiding 
a war with Co^unist China and of preventing the Chinese 
Nationalists from provoking the Communists. They were also 
convinced that the Nationalists w ^ld provo^ the Commu¬ 
nists, if they could find a way to do so which they v/ere 
sure would involve the United States in the military opera¬ 
tion. At the same time that they sought to prevent the 
Chinese Nationalists from making any rash move, American 
officials tried desperately to get precise information on 
the resupply situation. The question of whether or not the 
blockade could be broken under current conditions was to 
become very important. Washington was desperately starved 
for accurate and up-to-date information on what convoys • 
had gone out, how many supplies had landed, why the convoys 
had failed to land supplies, and why there were to be 


the report circulating in Washington that the Navy was pre¬ 
paring af amphibious landing to put GRC troops and supplies 
orSLS Sihin twenty-four hours, but she reported that U.S. 
forces in the Far East were prepared for such a move and 
tSnrnhn order for U.S. ships to sail to Quemoy 
could come at any time. More accurately she reported th^t 
the modern Seventh Fleet warships could^not move in th 
—... s oxiirrounding Ouetnoy. 



contznued failures to „.ka a ^sslve breakthrough against ’ 
the artillery fi.e when prior to the crisis it had been 
the considered opinion of the American Govarrment that 
artillery fire .alone could not ia^ose a blockade on Qua.oy 
In an effort to secure these objectives, two coordi- 

CocMand and the U.S. ^bassador on September S'. The 
military message underlined the fact that the GRC was 

expected not to provoke incidents or 

or to present the United 

States with a fait accoTTin ii oiug 0 *--,. 

■ ^State Department message 

stressed that the GRC must not appear the 

........___ 

, .1^.- V 

fore the United States and the mr r., . 

the GRC must act with firmness 

and resolve but also with calmness and restraint It 
- ewphasiaed hhe need'for close U.S.-G.C coordinarion in and 
m advance of-all operations. It noted that there saight 
»e teeptation on the part of the GRC to provoke incidents 
«hach could involve U.s. hostilities but that the Dnlted ' 
States expected full advance coordination as the right of 
an ally „ho would bear the major brunt if war were provoked.®^ 
On September 9. the Importance of the Offshore Islands ' 
bhe GRC had been underlined in a Stnte Department 
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Intelligence Report which had declared that the loss of 
the Offshore Islands would affect the GRC assessment of 
the likelihood of its attaining its fundamental objective 
of returning-to the mainland. The report noted that the 
severity of the shock to the GRC would depend.on the extent 
of continuing U.S. support, the magnitude of military losses 
and the changes in attitudes of other countries, but it 
concluded that it would not lead to the collapse of the 
GRC. The est.imate pointed out that the Offshore Islc.nds, 
in the eyes of the GRC, was a test of U.S. support of the 
GRC as the sole legitimate government of China. The report 


concluded by indicating that the magnitude of the effect 

of a loss of the Islands would only be slightly affected 

by whether the Islands fell to a military attack or by a 

U.S.-forced withdrawal, but that in no case would the GRC 

. _ , 64 

launch an attack against t’-e mainland. 

In an effort to se-' ^ support for its policy in the 
Taiwan Straits among i NATO allies, the United States 

lassador to the NATO Council with 
.'.pting to explain and justify U.S. 
oport for the l, position. The 
3 sent to the U.S epresentative 
d Chinese Com:. ..st naval strength 


provided the Americar 
periodic briefings a 
policy and to secure 
briefing paper which 

i' ..' — ^ -■ *• •• 
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in the area and decla^red that "s-uccessful assault without 
concurrent air strikes will depend on the length and effec 
tiveness of preceding bombardment and interdiction, opera-y 
tions. . . .If CHICOM continues to press attack, defenders 
would eventually be over-run in absence of assistance from 
the The U.S. representative stressed that the 

United States had exercised deliberate restraint an the 
Taiwan Straits and.stressed the conclusion that the Commu¬ 
nists had the ability to take the Islands■against only a 
Nationalist defense, therefora pointing up the need .for 
U.S. intervention should the•Communists try to seize the 
Offshore Islands., 

* On Sentember 11 both the Joint Chiefs and the Chief 
of Naval Onerations sent messages to the Taiwan Defense 
Commander on the question of whether or not the GRC was 
leaking a mpyi ttittiti e'ffort. The JCS message commented on the 
tendency of GRC craft to retreat as soon as fired upon 
without waiting over. the horizon a xi/hile and tryrng again: 

* There is a possibility that GRC is being deliber¬ 
ately inept in order to drati? U.S. inextricably 

'into conflict with CHICOMS. Consequently, we 
must be certain that ICinmen [Quemoy] 'r^ould fall 
despite all GRC can and should do b-.. ;re we 
consider taking direct action agains'i ..ICOM 
forces or installations except in selr; .._fense. 

Tne GRC cannot expect U.S. aid until '..ly have 
Hemcn.«:t-rp.ted that they have determi. ;ion to see • 
nccien throu-’h to the finish desnit izcrds. It 
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»• • * 
is important that the next resupply be well 
planned and succeed.®7 

The message from the Chief of Naval Operations reported that 
there was much concern within State, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) and the JCS over the failure to 
resupply Quemoy. It stated that the U.S. must be able to 
make a showing either that the GRC could accomplish resupply 
or that difficulties would be insurmountable and reportad 
that the issue would coma before the Joint Chiefs for further 
decision on September 15.^^ 


A luncheon fceetlng of Defense Department officials 
Including McSlroy, Sprague, Twining and the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Plans and Policy, Admiral Robert L. 
Dennison, representing Admiral Burke was held on September 


12. At the ,lunch KcElroy expressed the feeling that the 
GRC was not doing all that it could to resupply Quemoy. 

The lunch was followed by a meeting at 2 p.m. when 
those listed above were joined by Dulles and Robertson from 
the State Department.®® Twining reported that he had re¬ 
ceived a message^from C-::PAC outlining alternatives if the 
GRC proved incapable c, -applying Q-,, ,y. These included 

authorizing Chinese A: Jorce attacks . the artillery and 
providing U.S. escort to the terri ial waters. He 


' ; • uf'i.'ic , the JC ad replied ir 


2 message CTjoted 


yy 



just above that the GRC should first demonstrate more 
determination. Quemoy, he noted, still had thirty days of 
siq>plies left. Dulles asked how helpful GRC counter-battery 
fire was. Twining replied that it would help keep Chinese 
COTimunist heads down but would not be too effective. 

A Navy briefing was presented, which suggested that 
the GRC were not doing their best to supply the Islands 

- r 

and seemed to be trying to get the United States involv ed. 

It was Twining ’ s view as well that this was their main 

motive. McElroy stated that if this were so, a way had to . 

bTfound to get the GRC to act. U.S. direct involvement 

would lead to casualties and have serious repercussions, 

the Secretary of’Defense said. Dulles and Rc rertson 

questioned whether the GRC was really engage in a "pretty 

•k 

complicated plot" to get the United States t olved. 

Dulles stated that it was me _ikely that r GRC needed 
experience and training in apply operatic under fire. 

If the GRC could handle r ply there woui -a more time 
for maneuver, Dulles sa' Otherwise, the would be a real 

*A State Depart. t briefing paper 
of the Joint Chiefs \ J that the GRC w. 
its resupply effort. -a memorandum, pi 
and signed by Robert! . had taken the i 
and had concluded: ' primary proble 

•.’i-' GRC -Javy cu act. •*, -s may require 
i.ilk;; with the Genera: -:mo."70 


,d informed Dulles 
'.olding back on 
.red by Green 
ibility seriously 
lems to be to get 
a firm and frank . 


w 
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crisis within two or three weeks. Dulles' comments were 
followed by a general discussion of the difficulty of 
convoy and the way in which it could be made more effective. 
IfcElroy suggested enlisting Drumright's support to get the 
GRC to make a greater effort. Sprague pointed out that the 
key was to convince the GRC that the United States would 
not do the supply job for them. Robertson suggested that, 
if Smoot confirmed the vie:r shat the GRC were dragging its 

feet, Drtunri'ht and Smoot should sea Chiang on this. Dulles 

• . 

cautioned t they must be on sure ground before going to 
Chiang. I t hand U.S. information on the effort xi/as 
lacking. 1 activity seemed more like blundering than 
willfulne It was inconceivable, Dulles stated, that the 

people c .uemoy would be p 7 to a deliberate plan to 


sabotage le unloading oper 
that the. 'n on the boats, 
lanloading. The LSM which 1 
the 11 th could have unloade 
40 minutes that it had. Tv 
supply offered only liraite 
Dulles' suggestion that tl 
on boats and on the beache 

n 


3 ns. ’D\ 7 ining pointed out 
: on the shore, controlled the 
hed and failed to unload on 
ne half of its cargo in the 
ing stated that aerial re- 
ossibilities. >3cElroy approved 
aited States station observers 
It was agreed that the JCS 
3 t infnrm5- '■im of the sense • 
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Military planners continued to consider possible ways 

of aiding resupply. In a memorandnan prepared by the Joint 

Staff for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was noted that 

CINCPAC had proposed that either the United States permit 

GRC bombing of the artillery or U.S. escort all the way in. 

The Joint Staff study noted that neither of these offered 

asstirance of being useful and was not recommended. It 

claimed that the supply situation was not critical, although 

present methods of. resupply would never be truly effective, 

due partly to GRC lack of experience and organization and 

partly to GRC lack of will or possibly to a deliberate 

72 

effort to further involve the United States. 

A memorandxHi prepared in the Office of Chief of Naval 
Operations provided the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the State 
Department with a sxiramary of the resupply situation and 
noted that continued lack of success of U.S. and GRC 
resiipply was a matter of grave concern. It stated that the 
situation would become critical in two to three weeks if 
there was no resupply. An enclosure to the memorandum 
discussed in more detail the problems of resupply. It 
noted that the Chinese Commxinist Navy had sed no threat 

since the United States escorting had beg and that the 
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(a) Chinese Comravinist artillery fire on all beaches, 

(b) horrendous sea conditions at this time of year, 

(c) beach profiles which precluded dry-ramp unloading 

and 

(d) GRC deficiencies. 

The memorandum continued that U.S. action to correct 
Chinese Nationalist deficiencies had not yet become effec¬ 
tive but declared that when they did become effective it 
would require a mijor increase in the Chinese Communist 
effort to prevent resupply. 


Washington was not prepared to accept the need for a 
greater American effort. In addition to the optimism 
reflected in the Navy mencrandum just quoted, the daily 
report to the President c.. -ptember 15 informed him that 


both CINCPAC and the TDC h. 
problem was insurmountable 
all-out effort was being m 
A more pessimistic nc 
SNIE, which was published 
predicted that the most 1 
action was a continuatio 
hoped to make the island 
_. ’■•Til Id 


not concluded that the resupply 
3iseL.hov7er was told tnat an 
to get the GRC to do the job.^^ 
however, was sounded in an 
the same day. The estimate 
-ly Chinese Communist course of 
1 the interdic tion by which the y 
.-■tenable. The Communists were 
rake action ‘ ' olving considerable 
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risk of major conflict with the United States, and it was 
the unanimous view of the United States Intelligence Board 
that the Communists would probably fire on American ships 
going all the way in to Quemoy. They estimated that it 
w as highly unlikely that the Chinese would call off the 
artillery fire or attempt a landing. A landing was seen 
as unlikely because it would involve action with the United 
States, diminish the Communist propaganda advantage, and 
was unnecessary since the Chinese believed that Quemoy 
would fall to interdiction . The estimate affirmed that the 
Communists: would reject any negotiated settlement restoring 
the status quo ante or implying a "two-China" situation. 

On "the subject of Sino-Soviet relations, the estimate 
began with the premise that the Soviets were informed about 
and approved of Chinese actions. The Soviets were believed 
to be interested in discrediting the United States and 
increasing Communist China's prestige. The Intelligence 
Board expressed the belief that the Soviets would not inter¬ 
vene if the war were extenaea by convenricnal meauo ao tne 
mainland opposite Quemoy and ■at_g iey mig j ^ - ot intervene 
if tactical nuclear weapons ^re used i... -e vicinity of 
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operstions Into China, the Soviets x^ould probably directly 
attack American forces and their bases. 

On the afternoon of September 16-, Eisenhower in 
Newport spoke to Dulles at the UN by phone on the Far East 
situation.In the conversation Eisenhower proposed 
exploring the possibility of developing a program which 
might appeal to the GRC of making their forces more mobile 
by giving them some amphibious vessels and reconditioned 
destroyers. • The President suggested that this might be 
less costly than keeping the reinforced Seventh Fleet in 
the Taiwan Straits.Dulles spent the day at the UN con¬ 
sulting with members of his staff as well as with British 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd and UN Secretary General 
Hammarskjold. On the same afternoon. Acting Secretary 
of State Christian Herter phoned Rear Admiral Heyward, 
Director of the Political-Military Policy Division of the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. Herter told 
Heyward that Dulles earlier in the day had asked for some 

^ I have no way of assessing what effect if any this 
estate had. . It was apparently prepared while most of the 
officials in the CIA Office of National otimates who nor¬ 
mally prepared estimates,on China were e and did not 
express the considered viev/ of these ind:. uals.^^ 

*:5r 

For a discussion of '"ritish pressv on Washington, 
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thoughts on what alternative courses there might be to 
continuing in the present siipport of the GERC and occupation 
of the Offshore Islands. 

In addition to asking for a response as quickly as 
possible to the question of what alternative courses there 
might be to the one the United States was currently pur¬ 
suing, Herter requested the Pentagon's best judgment by 
2:00 p.m. on two questions, both assuming that no cease¬ 
fire in the Taiwan Straits took place and that the resupply 
continued at the present unsatisfactory rate; 

(1) How long can the status quo be maintained 
before pressure by the GRC would be so 
great that we would have to take action 
beyond that now being taken, and 

(2) How long can supplies on the Island hold 

out?®0 

As will be seen, the JCS answer to Herter's basic 
question of what alternatives there were was to be approved 
by the JCS and forwarded to the State Department by a letter 
from the Secretary of Defense on the 26th—10 days after 
Herter made his xirgent request. Herter did receive an 
answer to his second even more urgent question. In a 
briefing given by the Navy for Herter and other State 

"'it took 4 days'for rna Joint Chieil :o prepare an 

ai.swer but .6 more for C. :o prepare a ^ r letcor. 
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Departnent officials it was also stated that the problem 

of Coinmtinist interdictory fire v/as insoluble on a long-t erm 

basis. The best estimate available in the Pentagon was 

that the overall logistic status in the Quemoy Islands was 

computed to be six or eight weeks at the present rate of 
81 

consumption. 

On Septjember 17, the first reassessment of the resupply 
situation, which was to lead finally to a more optimistic 
conclusion being accepted by all, was made in the office 
'of^he Chief of Naval Operations. The msmorandum V7as in 
the natxire of a revision of a document prep ad on September 
16 and cited just above. '“ha original mer:.;.;andum had been 
based on information from a field. The second raemorandimi 
was based on a careful e* .ation of consumption rates, 
during the period Septe- . 3 to September 13. The new 
memorandum essentially/ asented the case that both current 
siqjplies on the Isla: ..nd resupply rates had been under¬ 
estimated by a val' f a half. Table 24 indie: 3 graphi¬ 
cally the change v : was made in the estimat of current 
supplies on Querr The memorandum alsm reporood that 


convoys since £ ember 3 had deliverec 


:otal of 348 tons. 
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The opti. 3 reflected in the memo dum v;as reported 
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NAVY estimates OF SUPPtt^?<; att^tt* 

p*wi^s available on QUEMOY 


ITEM' “■ 
Rations 
Equipment 
Fuel 

Ammunition 


SEPT, lo ESTH-IATE —r= > ~' —- 

- -iiriir. Si^PT. 17 ESTIMTS 


28 .days 
45 days 
48 days 
29 days 


59 days 
95 days 
101 days 
62 days 


^“°^andum .for the Trc! c • 

of the GRC Held Offshore 1?^?’ Subject: Resupply 

September 17, 1958 (Top Secrety ^ OP-6016/WDW D6oT 








Meeting in Harter's office on S eptember 18, State 
Department officials had apparently not yet received or 
had not accepted.the more optimistic Navy report on the 
resupply situation. The meeting had been called to draft 
a memorandum to be delivered to the Secretary of State in 
New York. The memorandum, which was approved and tai-n 
by Green to the United Nations, stated that the resupply 
situation was not trlght and that.it was not clear the new 
deliveries would break the blockade. ' It reported that . 
Communist fire was very effective. The Islands might be 
able to hold out for several more m.onths by reducing re¬ 
quirements to 300 tons by not firing back, and-by increas¬ 
ing resupply to 100-200 tons per day. Sooner or later, 

the memorandum noted, the United States would have to takd 
new action in the form of more extensive convoy, attacking 
batterie s or granting permission to the ffiC to attack 
shore batteries. ' The Communist artillery could not be 
knocked out by conventional fire and thus the only effec¬ 
tive means.would be to use atomic weapons-with grave 

with Chiang Kai-shek possiSrS 1001°^ 

runs. He stated that they v.-ch to keep a sizeable 

enough supplies on a bombarde , j,y 

force fighting for a long tim . m->xlne up the landing 

training in amphibious and by determination 

procedures to keep the e.iein/ g - no need to bomb 

He wrote that the Pentagon^t^oug ^^ sunnlving Quamoy 

llil'-l-i. lil-a. puotj---- - -- 

-• ’npf-n tosLaci, 


n 5;. convoy o: 
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political costs. The memorandiis suggested that the GRC 

might be willing to accept deinilitr.ri2ation within a few 

weeks but that the Consnunists might stall the negotiations 

long enough for the Islands to fall. Thus it was necessa 2 :y 

to O’er an iitmediate ceasefire. The memorandum concluded 

by suggesting that the United States quietly accept a 

resolution calling for an end to provocative action.and 

84* 

demilitarization of the Islands. 

On September 19 Dulles returned to Uashington from 

85 ' 

New York and on the next morning met at his home with 

Eerter, Robinson, Twrining, Burke, Sprague and Cabell. 

Dulles began the meeting by declaring that the situation 

was grave and that there wera three possibilities for 

inteirpreting the Chinese Communist action: 

(1) They were preparing an open attack on the CSI, 
perhaps followed by an attack on Taiwan. 

C2) They were engaged in a Be rlin-type blockade 
operation. 

(3) There would be a gradual tapering off as in 
1954 and 1955. 

Ke declared there was insufficient evidence to be 
confident of a trend toward (3). Burke rsclared that the 

'‘it is not clear whether State Department officials 
envisioned putting pressure on tne GRC to implement uhe 
. ;;c lut; ion. 
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Chinese Coininiinists might let up for a while to get out or 
caves and gun emplacements. Dulles emphasized that if the 
Chinese Communists let up, the United States should recip¬ 
rocate. Twining agreed and, addressing the- second possibir 
lity, questioned whether a Bsrlin-type blockade could be 
broken. Burke, reflecting the optimistic mood which wzs 
becoming prevalent within his office, declared' that Quemoy 
had hidden supplies and stated that Quemoy could hold out 
for two months at the rate of 100 tons a day-of resupply, 
hut not indefinitely at that rate. However, he stated that 
a buildup of 300 tons a day was likely, and this could, go 
on for a long period. Tne problem was morale .since the 
troops could not be rotated. Dulles stated that the 
I seemed to have failed to appreciate that the United States 
had a serious problem with public op^icn and had to keep 
its allies together. He asked whether there was any evi¬ 
dence of planned assault. He noted that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists probably realized that this would involve U.S. sea 
and air action against the hore batteries and assault 
craft', which would defea" —e assault. IN-yining not^d that 

the White House oaper of ptember 6, initialed by the 

■ ■■ 

President, had given the . .'t Chiefs of Staff standing 

authoritv to cnnnse assav oy using . conventional weapons 
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against artillery positions and naval targets. Cabell 
reported that the CIA estimated that the Soviet Union would 
not become involved unless the war extended beyond'the 
Straits area. He noted that the Soviets were not taking 
overt ^asures as they took in the Middle^ Sas£_crrs3^_^ 
were not making any un usual preparations . Burke declared 
that the Khrushchev letter seemed to be saying that Sovtet 
support would be cnly logistical ig ^s the United States 
us ed atomic weapons, in which case they vjould retalxate an 

kind. 

”” Dulles reported'that Drumright’s assessment of the 
situation was that it was satisfactory, provided that the 
United States was prepared to oppose an assault cind couj-d 
keep Quemoy resupplied on an austerity basis. However, tne 
real question was whether the GRC would tolerate this 
situation, bearing in mind that the (SIC might vr-this as 
a golden opportunity for recovering the mainland by bring¬ 
ing on a U.S.-Chinese Communis .rar. Dulles reported tnat 
this view was held by many pec. c in Taiwan. 


^Tnis reflected the CIA' 
than the Sl'IIB. See above pp. 
n^ on p. 425. 


sition more accurately 
_-425 and especially the 
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General discussion followed on how to make the GRC 
aware of the possibility that Taiwan would be destroyed in 
such a war. Ti^ining noted that a GRC air attack on tne 
shore batteries would not knock them out, ant even 
r'etaliation were, limited to Quemoy, the sitUdtron would be 
bad. Dulles surrmarized his opinion at the time by indicat¬ 
ing that he felt this was essentially a Berlin-type 
blockade operation in which the United States must make a 
maximum sunply efxort while ready to ac^. agains<_ Chj — 
Conttunist assaults and restraining the GRC.. Burke indicatec 
•that the current resupply operations were costing the U.S. 
Navy three million dollars, and indicated that he proposed 

JU 

considering an all U.S. convoy. 

Dulles stated that the United States should ask the 
GRC to restrain itself. Ee noted on the basis of has recent 
visit to the United Nations that most UN members su pported 
withdrax^al and ^at. in a sense, they were right, but .that 
there v/as unfortunately no way to V7ithdraw from the Or.:-- 
shore Islands without engendering the collapse of the GRC 
and tbk takeover of Taiwan by insurgents and possibly by 


"Though this was not bro- 
V7as the current view or tne 
Officials on Taiwan that an 

* i L-O 


.t out at the meeting, it 
jorce as wall as American 
nsion of Chinese Nationalist 
ratct in U.S. 
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ECtack from the Eainlsnd.. Caball noted that this was the 
CIA estimate as well. 

If the issue were raised in the UU, Dulles noted, the 
United States would press for a resolution asking for a 
ceasefire, a renunciation of force, and an exa-.ination oj. 
measures to tranquilize the situation. The Ch 2 -nese Coimu- 
nists might not accept such a resolution, but it might pass. 
At this point. Twining raad a JCS paper opposing United 
Nations consideration of the issue. Dulles replied, however, 
that there was no way of preventing it. In addxuion, i-he 

-r—-^ — 

United States had been committed by Eisenhower in 1955 to 
go to the United Nations. He noted that a resolution put- 
tin^ Taiwan xmder a UN trusteeship and admitting Co-murist 


China to.the UN was the real feeling of 90 per cent of the 
members of the UN and that on! J.S. pressure prevented it. 
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"on Sente^bar 21, Hnns' .alcwin in an analysis of the 

sitnation i-n the Sew York 7 s, report ea tr.-t 

- -•—o res for Quemoy irom you uO 

.hat supply ships were stiii 

rhe week and 'chai- Quemoy 
3 ck.° He reported that the LST’s 
ne blockade by being loaded 
hich themselves were loaded 
'oplies. In the same article, 
of SUM schedule hS. 8-inch 
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Id fire b oth nu r and ccn- 
t the G?wC'has r iclear ammu- 
3 Chinese Ccmr its could 


revised its tonnage supply 
400 to 500 tons a day, -bu 
landing one day's supplie 
was living on its reserve 
were succeeding in runnir 
with 20 amphibious tanke: 
vjith ammunition, food anc 
Baldwin reported that thr 
howitzers recently sent t 
He pointed out that they 
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» • '’/-i-F-F-f’ie-record** talk 

On September 22 , Culles in an off tne 

« .he senlo. officers course of Che Foreign Service, noted 
.hat A^tican policy had two Justifications : A^errcan na¬ 
tional interest in keeping th_^Paci£ic it. fri-dly hands 

and the principle that op^^e should not he used for 
aggrel^IT^-- He declared that African poUcy had 
to be p-cblicl^ defended on both grounds. Dulles also ^ 
pointed out that l egal considerat ^s prevented the United 

States frot. saying unconditionally that it would defend ^ 

n,»i- i-he Chinese Comunists 
Quamoy. He indicated, however, that the 

had tied Taiwan to the Offshore Islands and "that goes 

pretty far to resolve the problem and make clear wnat we 

would do." He denied that the United States stood alone 

"the Government of 

on this issue, noting for eKample, that 

j • t-horouo’hlv sympathetic with our posi 

the United Kingdom IS thorouobiy 

■ . „ m88 

^ During the latter part of September, the Joint Chie s 

of Staff, worked.on an answer to Secretary Herter's request 

- a .ha -^^^nuS^rShSSSdTand still hS^TI.lot oT 

continue the ^ ^ 

ammunition. . . ^^„eted by spms_observers as being 

The article was inter? leaked the intor^tion 

an attempt by some. f irplicit j^r 

about the howitzers to sut a^was noted abo-^ 

thrsat to the Chinese Commas- - Queroy, which was sup- 
, ^Sslre to send the howiti --- h° „as. simply 

oorted by both the Ha^ , ccr.vcr.ticnal 
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as to what possible altetnatlves there were to the currett 
coipTse of action in the Taiwan Straits. By the tice the 

Chiefs could produce an answer which could then be; forwarder 

■ through ISA and approved bv t-ha c 

pproved 07 the Secretary of Defense, the 

supply situation n.ight be drastically la^roved and the 
Chiefs recommendation that the current policy should be 
pursued would be accepted by a..l. On September 20 they 
-t to approve a draft proposal. Kne Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force came to the meeting with a brief from his staff 
noting that the Eisenhower spe-.h of September 11 had ’ ' 
■isfined U.S. determination to support the Offshore Islands 
snd stating .that the real issue was the position of the 
Free World m the Far East. A memorandum trf,ioh he presented 

to the Joint - Chiefs prior to the meeting suggested that the 
united States prepare a Joint U.S.-CEC ^jl^ 

tng GEC bombing and U.S. escort and/or bombing and a U.S. 

show Of air strength. The memorandum stressed, however. 

that a limited release of the ^ ‘ 

r tne GRC was preferable to active 

U-S. participation.®^ 

on September 20. the Joint Chiefs approved a memoran- 
dum which,they proposed be sent to the Secretary of State 
reaffirming the desirability of continuing the u.s.-CEC 
supply system. The memorandum noted that at the GEC became ' 


V 
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more adept, an increasing amount of supplies could be 
delivered. It declared that any modification would involve 
increasing U.S. participation. This latter alternative 
could not be implemented with any degree of assurance, 
and the extent of U.S. involvement would necessarily depend 
on Chinese Communist reaction. It noted that the Radford/ 
Robertson/Chiang conversation of 1955, which produced an 
agreement to blockade the coast of China in the event of 
hostilities, was no longer applicable since the completion 
of the railroad to Amoy had removed Chinese Communist 

, . 90 

dependence on seaborne supplies. 

Following normal Department of Defense channels, the 
JCS memorandum was sent to the Office of International 
Security Affairs, which received the memorandum, and pro- 

91* 

duced a draft cover letter on September 22. 


*It should be noted that the role which ISA played 
at this time was far different from the one it P^^ys m 
the current Administration. During this crisis ISA s 
function seems to have been confined to military assis¬ 
tance, with the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
tional Security Affairs, Ir^<rin, present at meetings 
participating only in discussion of ittms related to 
supplies to the GRC under the militar; ssistance program 
and not concerned vjith the broader po- 
aspects of the problem. The focus for 
in the Pentagon was the Kavy„Office o. 

Affairs and more generally the Office 


ical and military 
ase at the time 
iitical-Military 
the Chief of 
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The final version of the letter was not produced until 

September 26, when ISA forwarded to the Secretary of State 

the JCS memorandtim quoted above with a cover letter endors- 

92 

ing its conclusions. 

Before Dulles left for New York on September 25, he 

93 

met with Herter, Robertson, tfecomber and Allen Dulles ana 
was presented with' a new estimate of the resupply situation 
made in the Navy and the State Department. The resu_-s 
were contained in a memorandum signed by Robertson. In it 
the Secretary was advised that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
now believed that they could keep Quemoy going indefinitely 
■ and that the only problem might be morale, though at the 
present time it was very high. Neither the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists nor the GRC were likely to eicpand the military opera- 

^. 94 

tions. 

Early in the day of September 25, Dinraright had been 
told that Washington did not believe that the resupply 
situation was sufficient!- critical to justify bombing the 
mainland as proposed by t Nationalists. Drumright was 
told that the JCS believe :hat resupply could be further 

improved and if the GRC sanded operations.in any way, 

. . 95 

this would have a bad e zt on U. S. and v 7 orld opinion. 



